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ART-WORK ON LINEN. 


MAUERE is something especially fascinating to 

artistic fingers in the creamy coloring and 
softness of the linen used for decorative art pur- 
poses. No other fabric takes the work so well. 
The delicate colors of the silks used, the touch 
of shading that can be given to the flowers, the 


| are one-fourth the depth of the whole cover, into 


| 


few stitches and lines put here and there, that | 


are so little and yet express so much, and the 
ease with which it can be worked—all these ap 
peal to the love of the beautiful within even the 
least appreciative and educated among us. There 
is a freshness about it too, after each laundry- 
ing, that no other material possesses. 

An exquisite five-o’clock tea cover lately sent 
to the Decorative Art 
rooms in New York, 


three long, narrow panels of plain linen, the end 
border making the outer row for the third panel. 
Subdivide the upper oblong into three small 
spaces of linen by two short rows of herring-bone, 
working from the first to the second row of work, 
and parallel with the length of the cover; repeat 
these short cross rows in each of the end panels ; 
when finished, there will be nine small divisions 
in each end of the cover, and in them is to be 
put the main part of the decoration. 

Trailing arbutus, with its lovely pink flowers and 
dull green leaves, is decidedly the most effective, 
and was the decoration chosen for the cover al- 
luded to. One should see it growing to know 
how to arrange it properly, have followed up its 








and which received the | 
seal of the society, was 
of cream white linen, 
finished in drawn-work 
and sprays of arbutus. 
The material was two 
yards in length and 
one in width before 
shrinking. This is 
done by allowing it to 
remain in hot, not doil- 
ing, suds for an hour or 
so; then it is rubbed 
as in ordinary washing, 
put over the fire in 
cool water without any 
soap, and after the wa- 
ter becomes hot, taken 
off the fire, and when 
cool rubbed again, then 
rinsed well, and dried 
in the sun. This pro- 
cess effectually _ re- 
moves the gumminéss 
and stiffness that would 
otherwise interfere 
with the work. Fringe 
both sides and ends to 
the depth of two and 
a half or, if preferred, 
three inches. Draw 
the threads for a her- 
ring-bone border that 
shall be three-fourths 
of an inch wide, and 
far enough from the 
edges to form a border 
of plain linen one and 
a half inches in depth. 
In the herring - bone, 
when doing the second 
row, catch up the al- 
ternate threads of the 
first row; that is, in- 
stead of taking the 
four or six threads on 
the first side done, 
take half the threads 
from each cluster to 
form the new cluster 
on the second side ; 
this makes the threads 
go across in saw-teeth 
fashion, making it 
much prettier than if 
they were taken up 
alike. Divide the cov- 
er into fourths length- 
wise, reserving the two 
middle divisions for 
the top of the table, 
and the others, one at 
each end, to fall over. 
These end pieces must 
now be divided by her- 
ring-bone to form pan- 
els, which not only 
render the work more 
effective by their laci- 
ness, but also break 





the ye yen and en- 
able the design to ad- 
mit of more variety. 
Make three rows of her- 
ring-bone across each 
end, coming to within 
half an inch of the 
work on the border; 


these cross rows must Fig. 1.—Sativ Merverievx Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


divide the ends, which 
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Fig. 2.—Brown Pivusn Cuoak. 
For description see Supplement. 
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the long coarser stems of the plant, how the dull | the general direct 
green of its leaves shades off and fades away into 
» lovely browns, all bringing out the wonderful | ing from it, 
beauty of bud and blossom. sprays Vary th 

The very good imitations on Christmas and oth- | breaking th 
ive one a suggestion both as to color 
and arrangement of flowers on the smaller sprays, 
and if fortunate enough to obtain a long branch | herring-bone, 





from the woods, even if not in bloom, the idea of | break, just as 
growth can be gathered. 





Fig. 3.—Mortitep Pivusn Coax. 
For description see Supplement. 


ion wished for the 


this will form the main branch, 


of flowers, some 
when the continuity 


Tiny filaments are | Have tiny spra 
seen growing on both sides of the large branches ; | there from 
imitated by short stitches of silk | work, just where 
¢ in color with that used in the work. and 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


through the woods, fragrant with the It is better to have the spray at one end of the 
breath of early spring, and noted how the little | cover coming in from the top, and at the other 
sprays of delicate pink and white are arranged on | from the bottom. Draw a faint li 1 pencil 





r ones go- 


which can be again subdivided int« 

attern as much as possible 

hes here and there by clusters 

ly open, others partly so, and 

of the st s is broken by the 
‘ ont . le of 
nt rrupt 

vers | ir it here and 

8 or if of the drawn 

yw 1 |} I t effective, 

t inches 

1 iin part being 

( of sight When 

the ends ure completed, 

draw a light line in pen- 

lown the sides of 

ylain piece reserved 


going in- 





side of the drawn-work 
one inch, and parallel 
with it. In this at 
range a conventional. 
ized design of buds, 
leaves, tendrils, and 
flowers, which shall 
reach from the first 
cross row of drawn- 
work at one end to the 
corresponding one at 
the other. Draw only 
a few inches at a time, 
as it will rub and soil ; 
and while the same 
shape of buds can be 
used continually, vary 
the arrangement so as 
to avoid monotony. 

A crib cover done in 
the same material was 
tempting enou gh tole. 
duce one to pt renase 
it even if there ‘had 
been no “ well-spring 
of joy” in the house to 
decide it. It was of 
the same creamy linen, 
one yard wide, and a 
yard and a quarter in 
length, before shrink 
ing A plain hem one 
and a half in hes deep 

ed both sides and 


fi 
the lower end: being 
tt 





il 


icked in when on the 
crib, plain needle-work 
was sufficient. The 
hem on the uy per edge 
was caught down on 
the wrong side of the 
spread with drawn- 
work, done as in the 
five-o’clock tea cover ; 
the reason of doing it 
on the wrong side of 
the spread is because 
when in use the upper 
edge should be turned 


over for east four 





or five s. This 
should lone and 
basted down before 
drawing the decora 
tion. A large circle 


fourteen inches in d 
ameter should be made 
by a pair of compass- 
es, having one pomt 
a pencil, just in the 
middle of ‘the spread, 
calculating from the 
plainly hemmed end to 





the edge of the hem on 
the part turned over, 
Outline this cirele in 
two shades of e silk, 
] ving tl merest line 
of white linen between 
the two Design a 
spray of apple blos- 
soms, some fully open, 


others only partly so, 
to go across the inside 
of the circle, from one 
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side to the other, terminating in a straggling end, 
passing over the circle, and down nearly to the 
bottom of the spread. 

Break the branch here and there by clusters 
of blossoms and open flowers, while in the vacant 
spaces a flight of birds can be outlined in dark 
blue silk. If preferred, two smaller circles can 
be outlined in place of the one large one. Have 
one twelve inches across, and a little nearer the 
top and right side than if there was only one. 
The smaller one, seven inches across, lower down, 
and a trifle to the left of the other; make the 
branch terminate at the edge of the larger, re-ap- 
pearing in the smaller one, as if it had passed 
behind the narrow space of linen between the two 
circles. 

For a wall-protector, take one yard of linen that 
is three-fourths of a yard wide, shrinking it as 
directed. Baste a hem all around it, turning the 
corners as neatly as possible, about an inch and 
a half deep, fastening it down with a border of 
drawn-work. Decorate it with long sprays of 
morning-glory, buds, flowers, leaves, and tendrils, 
in pale blue and pink, making them look as if 
they had been carelessly thrown across, If de- 
sired, the lower end can be fringed, top and sides 
hemmed; or, what is more elegant, fin> torchon 
lace two inches wide can be put on perfectly plain, 
with only the necessary fullness at the corners. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY. 








Our readers’ especial attention is invited to the 
delightful love story, with its brilliant ilustra- 
tions, 

“MARION FAY,” 
by the favorite novelist ANYHONY TROLLOPE, 
author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ Js He Popenjoy#? 
“ The Duke's Children,” etc., which is begun in 
the present Number of Harver’s Bazar. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Packs. 

HARPER’S YOUNG Pnor_e A’, 109, issued 
November 29, contains among its features of spe- 
cial attraction a brilliant short story by SYDNKY 
Dayrek, entitled “ How Tom Primrose Protected 
fis Father,” with front-page iulustration ; an ar- 
ticle on Hunting by W. A. LINN, in connection 
with an exquisite specimen of wood-engraving 
Jrom a drawing by FERDINAND LAUFBERGER ; 
an article of great interest on the Piano-Forte, by 
Mrs. JOHN LILLE, with five illustrations ; the 
conclusion of * The Wreck of the‘ Grosvenor,” by 
JaMeEs Payn, tllustrated ; the usual instaliment 
of the serial story; and a beautiful full-page 
drawing, illustrating“ The Dolls’ Reception,” an 
entertainment now in progress at Kepublican 
Hall, Thirty-third Street, by Mrs, Jessik SHEP- 
HERD. 


THE ART OF CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING. 

ry HERE is one period of the year when a 

wild spirit of excitement seems to seize 
the quiet every-day world. It is like a top 
which is set rolling, and begins by moving 
slowly at first, with a monotonous hum, 
then spins on faster and faster, until one 
can scarcely follow it in its maze. So it is 
with Christmas. At first no one intends 
making any presents for this year. No, not 
even a card shall be sent. Presently the 
gay shop windows attract attention. You 
must just look over the Christmas cards, 
and see what the new oues look like. Then 
you can not help purchasing a few. The 
cards lead to other investments, and before 
you know it you are among the most eager 
of the Christmas shoppers. 

A few practical rules would prevent much 
loss of time, and after-regret. First, know 
what you want; then, for whom you want 
it; lastly, how much money you can spend 
on it. Let this all be settled before begin- 
ning the important work, remembering to 
adapt your purchases first to your purse, 
next to your friends. If through the year 
past a friend has expressed a wish to possess 
any little article of luxury or comfort, bear 
it in mind, and let the receiving it at your 
hands be a Christmas surprise. Or if you 
have visited at houses where you have been 
made welcome, show your sense of the com- 
pliment by some fitting gift. For instance, 
if you have had cozy talks around an open 
fire, what a bright remembrance of such 
evenings would be a little fancy brass shov- 
el and tongs, or some trifle suggestive of a 
warm fireside! Or if the table at which you 
have been a guest in hours gone by had 
been bountifully spread, and sweetened with 
smiles and lively conversation, it may recall 
some of those pleasant hours for the family 
you have visited to see afterward a silver 
pepper owl, a set of dainty mats, or a dozen 
Japanese butter plates sent as a souvenir 




















by “one of the circle” at Christmas. If the 
friend or relative whom you intend to re- 
member is keeping house, some article of 
household ornament is always acceptable. 
If boarding, or about to travel abroad, then 
something for personal wear or convenience 
is more suitable, such as a bag, a portable 
writing-desk, or a couvre-pied. 

Now to adapt all these several articles to 
the various requirements, tastes, and cir- 
cumstances of your friends requires time 
and thought, and some knowledge of char- 
acter and circumstances. Do not give a 
book to one who never reads, if it be ever 
so highly prized by yourself, or lace to one 
debarred from society. 

There are some things, too, that are ad- 
mirably fitted to Christmas, and others 
which it is not good taste, or rather good 
feeling, to bestow at such a time. Do not 
let your friends suspect that your remem- 
brance is actuated more by charity than re- 
gard,*for their poverty is the last thing they 
wish to have obtruded upon their notice at 
Christmas. A young girl might be pleased 
with a lace pin or a shell comb, who would 
resent a pair of gloves or a bonnet as a re- 
flection upon her appearance. Give such a 
one some luxury that she can not feel it 
right to afford for herself, reserving more 
useful donations for other occasions, so that 
your Christmas gifts may be viewed in the 
light of charming surprises, not humilia- 
tions. 

Christmas is not the time for making ex- 
pensive presents. Leave those for wed- 
dings and birthdays. The simpler the gift, 
the more suitable, the more Christmassy, 
will it be. We all remember the Eastern 
tale where the wreath of flowers culled at 
even shone, by some occult magic, the next 
morning in all the resplendent hues of pre- 
cious stones and ablaze with diamonds. 
Even so your little sprigs of holly, your 
wreaths of evergreen, that look perhaps 
homely and commonplace the day before, 
can be converted by the weird charm of 
Christmas-tide to peerless offerings more 
worthy of acceptance than the most costly 
gifts at any other time. 

Christmas is no time to remind your 
friends of their infirmities, even for their 
souls’ good. Keep books of sermons and 
moral essays for more suitable occasions. 

Do not present a person who, while ad- 
vancing in years, is diligently and credita- 
bly trying to preserve intact the graces and 
charms of her earlier days, with The Evening 
of Life, or Consolations for the Aged; do not 
give a hopeless invalid a convenient travel- 
ling case, or one with failing eyesight a 
volume of tantalizing engravings. Those 
whose poor fingers are weary with mothers’ 
work do not find gold thimbles or darning 
bags any alleviation of their daily toil. Give 
to such something bright and tasteful to 
remind them that life is not all drudgery, 
or they mere drudges. 

In the list for Christmas shopping do not 
let the young and happy forget the aged 
and the unhappy. Such value extremely 
any little attentions, and treasure them up 
with heart-felt thankfulness little dreamed 
of by those who only have to wish to re- 
ceive. 

If you had a clear idea of what you want, 
and for whom you want it, the poor distract- 
ed shop-girls would have an easier time. 
As it is, they too often not only have to show 
goods, but also to select them to suit the 
ideas and tastes of perfect strangers, with 
whose means they are totally unacquainted. 
No sooner does such a shopper decide upon 
one article and putit one side than something 
else, totally different, meets her eye, and di- 
rectly a change must be made, which in too 
many cases is sadly and unavailingly re- 
pented of at home. Pretty articles are toss- 
ed about and snatched off the counter by 
eager purchasers, who would stand a far bet- 
ter chance of selection, and be much more 
comfortable, if, instead of choosing Christ- 
mas-eve as the time for spending their little 
hoard so long cherished and set aside for 
the luxury of presents, they would go qui- 
etly out a week—yes, even a month—before- 
hand, with a clear idea of what they want, 
for whom they want each article, how much 
money they mean to pay on an average for 
each purchase, and perhaps one might add 
why they want it. 

In remembering our friends our gifts 
should be the spontaneous outpouring of our 
hearts, not the cold, dry, calculating result 
of a debtor and creditor ledger, whereby 
the claims of society and relationship are 
satisfied, and “naught beyond.” 

Another reason for being early in the field 
in Christmas shopping is that there is less 
danger of being robbed. When there is a 
rush and a crush, it is very hard to keep 
your wits about you, or your purse about 
you either. If the first go astray, the sec- 
ond is very apt to follow. 

Then, again, the range of selection is 
much greater early than if you wait until 
the best is picked out, and you have to put 
up with the remnants left by more fortunate 








shoppers. Even in a great city there is a 
choice, and many a one sees some little time 
beforehand “just what she wants” in china 
or books, and, secure of purchasing the cov- 
eted prize at any time, calls for it a day or 
two before Christmas, only to find that it is 
gone, and nothing else as desirable is to be 
found in a hurried search involving much 
waste of time and patience. 

To those whose friends are many and dol- 
lars few, we would commend Christmas 
cards, which are always in good taste. They 
oftentimes accompany a gift, but they can 
speak very eloquently when they are sent 
by themselves. Devote some portion of your 
time and energies to the selection of fitting 
cards by which to express your good wish- 
es. Do not gather them up in a handful, as 
if you were shuffling for a deal in whist, or 
so many for one dollar, and then leave the 
choice to the sales-woman, expecting her to 
supply brains as well as cards. Christmas 
cards are among the very few things which 
are lovely in spite of being cheap. Some are 
radiant with a religious halo; some recall 
summer’s birds and flowers in the midst of 
winter’s gloom; others are bright with win- 
ter’s charm of frost and snow; all are ex- 
pressive of some sentiment, varied to suit 
different tastes. Adapt those you send to 
the ideas and characters of those for whom 
they are intended. Diaries and calendars 
never come amiss to rich or poor, and as in 
general they command a set price, it can not 
seem mean to give what is always the best 
of its kind, besides linking yourself in the 
remembrance of another in each passing 
day’s record. 

There are many exquisite little volumes 
in poetry and prose of a religious, contem- 
plative nature, bound daintily to suit the 
season. These are lovely remembrances for 
those to whom the very word Christmas 
only brings sad memories, who can not join 
in the festivities of the time, yet who might 
feel hurt if entirely passed by. 

To those of slender means but large hearts 
we would also commend, in the selection of 
inexpensive gifts that are always accept- 
able, baskets and chinaware. Who can re- 
sist a basket! Who, in the country, can 
ever see the basket-maker’s wagon going by 
without an irresistible longing to rifle its 
contents, or in the city pass a basket- 
maker’s den without “just stopping in.” 
Who ever had as many baskets as they 
wanted ? and who ever had too many ¢ 

There are the scrap basket and the garden- 
ing basket, and the flower and fruit basket, 
and the work basket and knitting basket, 
to say nothing of baby baskets, and little 
children’s dear possessions in that way. 

Many of these you can ornament yourself, 
and thus enhance their value, either with 
ribbons or crewel-work, or both together, 
and thus have a tasteful present at small 
cost. As to china, the theme is simply in- 
exhaustible. There are all the quaint little 
majolica pitchers and Japanese tea- pots 
and cups and saucers and flower-receivers 
in all sorts of odd shapes and sizes. Did 
any woman ever express herself as satisfied 
with the amount of china she possessed ? 
If you buy such an article yourself, you 
look lovingly at it, and think how pretty it 
would appear on your own buffet, or in 
your hanging cabinet, or filled with flowers 
on your dinner table, and you sigh. There 
is the real sacrifice to friendship. And it 
cost only—do not reveal the secret; that 
might kill the charm; now you have se- 
lected it, and relinquished it too, for the 
sake of a Christmas offering, all the wealth 
of Aladdin’s lamp could not redeem it. Its 
money value is sunk in its sentimental val- 
ue. Indeed, may not this truly be said of 
all Christmas gifts? 

The transforming genii have touched 
them with the wand of an enchanter. You 
paid that patient young man or that smiling 
girl so many shillings in money value for 
them, but once in your possession, henceforth 
they are priceless. 











(Begun in Hanrss’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
iL 


Tur next morning, as Mrs. Trevylyan was tak- 
ing her late breakfast in her sunny little sitting- 
room, which was fitted up for her invalid needs, 
she sent Martha for Miss Chadwick, anticipating 
an account of the party at Mrs. Mortimer’s with 
some curiosity. 

“She sleeps late, poor girl,” said Mrs. Trevyl- 
yan, thinking over the mortifications which she 
had probably endured. 

Martha came down in a few moments, pale and 
trembling. 

“ She’s gone, ma’am !” said the careful and pru- 
dent Martha. 

“Gone! Where?” 

A conversation with Rourke, the waiter, reveal- 
ed the dreadful fact that the front door had been 
found unbarred when he descended to open it, 
and as Miss Chadwick’s street dress and bonnet 
were gone, it was but too probable that she had 
departed for the seven-mile tramp of which she 
had spoken. 





“She’s a wild one, mum,” said Martha. 
thinking you'll have trouble, mum.” 

“Lost in New York by this time!” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan, wringing her pale hands. “Tell me 
all about last evening, Martha. And—here— 
send a note to Mrs. Mortimer.” 

She wrote a few hurried words to Mrs, Morti- 
mer, and while debating as to whether she should 
send for the police and put them on the track of 
Rose, she listened to Martha’s story of the even- 
ing before. 

“She cried in the carriage as we was a-coming 
home, mum, and I guess she saw she didn’t look 
just like Miss Fanny Grey and them other young 
ladies, mum,” wound up Martha. 

“ Oh, I wish she was back at Chadwick’s Falls!” 
sighed Miss Trevylyan. 

Mrs. Mortimer came in an hour, and recom- 
mended peace and patience. 

“She was dreadful, Laura, absolutely dreadful, 
in that brocade and those green gloves ; you ought 
to have suppressed those, Laura. But she has 
produced an impression. Do you know she dances 
beautifully? And Jack Long and Dicky Small- 
wood are telling everybody about her; but you 
should have heard Sidonie Devine go on about 
her clothes and her pronunciation! I believe she 
drew a caricature of her on her dancing card. 
Fanny Grey, that dear thing, was very good to 
her; but then, you know, she is good to every- 
body, and we must not count on many such girls 
as Fanny Grey, Sidonie Devine will persecute 
her nearly to death. However, Amberley says she 
has sense and charm, if we can only get at them. 
She must be put with a class of girls at Pro- 
fessor Paton’s immediately to correct her speech.” 

“But where is she now? I am afraid—oh! 
I don’t know where to look for her—she has 
wandered off !” 

Mrs. Mortimer laughed. “Why did not your 
brother send you a ‘ grizzly’ at once ?” 

“Oh, Sophia! I don’t think I can stand it! I 
shall send her back to-morrow !” 

“She will come back all right, do not fear, 
Laura; that girl could take care of herself in 
Paris. I was struck with a certain native digni- 
ty and poise about her as she stood in my parlor 
and was snubbed last evening; her lip curled and 
her eye flashed, and I saw that there was charac- 
ter and courage and force in her. One thing is 
certain, the girl has got to see for herself that she 
is in the wrong, and then we can perhaps teach 
her something.” 

Poor Mrs. Trevylyan ordered her coupé, and 
started for the Park as one would look for a nee- 
dle in a haymow. 

But in all the groups there was no Rose, and 
after a drive of two hours Mrs. Trevylyan return- 
ed in despair. 

Rourke was not allowed to open the door for 
his mistress, but Rose threw it open, and ran 
down the steps to help her aunt herself. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!’ said she. ‘“ But you see 
I felt very low down in my mind, and I got up 
early to take a long walk, and thought I would go 
and see the Brooklyn Bridge. We have heard of 
that out at Chadwick’s Falls, and I’ve been over 
it. First they said I couldn’t, but I told them I 
would, so they laughed and let me, and then I 
walked round Brooklyn (oh, a real nice place! all 
trees and flowers and gardens —I like it better 
than New York), and them I came home, and I’m 
sorry you were uneasy.” 

“ But were you not frightened, and did you not 
lose your way ?” 

“Oh, not a bit of it. Father always has told 
me to remember that I had an English tongue in 
my head, and that I could ask my way of a po- 
liceman when I was in San Francisev or St. Lou- 
is, and out on the prairie you have to find your 
way without a policeman. Then I had some mon- 
ey in my pocket, and if I had lost my way, I could 
have hired a carriage to bring me home.” 

“But, Rose, there are other considerations. 
You know what I told you about going out alone. 
You are too young, and—too pretty.” 

“Nobody seemed to think so, Aunt Laura. 
Nobody looked at me, and nobody spoke to me. 
I reckon I ain’t so handsome as you think.” And 
Rose continued; “ You see you're so good your- 
self that you think everybody else is just like 
you;” and the irrepressible Rose threw her arms 
about her aunt’s neck, 

What to do with such a creature? how to put 
suspicion into this pure mind? how to make her 
self-conscious, prudent, and conventional ?—it al- 
most dazed Mrs. Trevylyan. 

“ Well, Rose,” said her aunt, “I throw myself on 
your generosity. You see I am an invalid, con- 
sequently nervous ; you see I am easily frighten- 
ed. Promise me hereafter that you will not go 
out without speaking to me first. Won't you pro- 
mise me that, dear?” 

“Well, aunt, I'll try; but I can’t promise, for 
I never asked anybody’s permission to go out in 
my life. I might break my word, you know, and 
forget sometimes ; and that is worse than going 
out alone, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; but remember, Jexpectitof you. Now 
tell me about last evening. Did you enjoy it?” 

“ Well, yes; it’s the most elegant place I ever 
saw in all my life—real handsome—and Mrs. Mor- 
timer is a splendid lady. I had an extra fine 
dance too. There’s a Mr. Long, who is coming 
to see me to-day.” 

“Oh, you asked him to call, did you »” 

“No; he asked me if he might come; he said 
his mother knew you.” 

“That was all right, Rose.” 

“ And I asked him if he knew Jack Townley, 
and he said he did; and I asked him to ask Jack 
Townley to come and see me, and I wrote him a 
letter myself this morning, telling him to come 
and see me.” 

“That was very wrong, Rose. You should have 
let me write that letter and send the invitation to 
Mr. Townley.” 

“Well, I don’t know why, for I know him, and 
you don’t, Aunt Laura.” 


“ Tm 
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“ Because, as I told you, young ladies do not 
ask young gentlemen to come and see them; 
their mothers or their chaperons do it for them.” 

“Well, I never had a mother since I can re- 
remember,” said poor Rose. 

“TI will make it all right; I will ask your 
friends to come and dine with you here a little 
later,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. ‘ Now tell me about 
the young ladies you met last evening.” 

“ There was one girl who was real good to me; 
the others seemed to be proud,” said Rose. 

“You mean that they were not polite ?” 

“T suppose Ido. Proud and haughty, and not 
at all sociable,” said Rose, who would have been 
tortured like an Indian at the stake before she 
would have confessed that she felt herself badly 
dressed, and that she had been mortified before 
these ill-mannered people. “I liked a girl named 
Grey,” she continued. 

“Yes, one of the most admired girls in New 
York,” said Mrs. Trevylyan—‘ very good man- 
ners, But let me correct your phraseology, dear 
Rose, ‘Proud’ does not mean ‘ill - mannered.’ 
Proud people behave well. Pride is a noble 
quality,” 

“Yes, but there are several kinds of pride,” 
said Rose, her cheeks flushing as she remember- 
ed Sidonie Devine’s sneer, “There. was a nice 
old gentleman named Mr, Amberley; he wasn’t 
a bit proud.” 

Mrs. Trevylyan laughed. “ Arthur Amberley 
is not old, Rose, and he is the proudest man in 
New York. He has reason to be. He is of an 
honorable old family; he is a gentleman of the 
best breeding; his position is of the highest. You 
were fortunate, in your first evening out, to meet 
him, Rose, for you will not meet a better-bred 
man.” 

“He made me feel very comfortable, and he 
gave me some supper, and he told me who people 
were, and he introduced some partners to me,” 
added Rose, gratefully—this last good deed had 
filled her cup, evidently—“ but I do think he is 
old.” 

“Well, do not say so, then,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vylyan. 

“ He said he would introduce his grandsons or 
his grandnephews to me.” 

“That was his badinage. Arthur Amberley 
is just the age for a successful and a courted man 
of society,” said Mrs, Trevylyan. 

Rose looked as if this subject was getting te- 
dious. 

“ By-the-way, Rose, I want to give you a pretty 
white dress and some gloves and boots. Suppose 
we go out after a while and order them ?” 

So, without opening the mour.ds of Chadwick's 
Falls millinery again, the question of toilette be- 
gan to be satisfactorily answered ; and when Mar- 
tha went up to attend to Miss Chadwick’s wants 
for the evening, she found that the brocade and 
the green gloves had been folded away in the 
depths of a trunk. 

Fanny Grey called in a few days, and asked 
Rose to join a sewing class, to come to luncheon, 
and to come to the Roller-skating Rink. 

There are in society, as in the greater, wider 
world of tragedy and poetry and human experi- 
ence, two forces always at work—the dark and 
the light, the good and the bad—Michael, the arch- 
angel, and Lucifer, prince of the powers of dark. 
ness. It is perhaps somewhat absurd to compare 
the petty jealousies of the salon with these mighty 
powers, whom the poets Goethe and Milton de- 
scribe as dividing the world between them. But 
they fight out the same great battle in every 
parlor, in every ball-room, Our little girl, Rose 
Chadwick, is fated to be torn by these contending 
forces. Good and evil, malice and kindness, will 
pull her this way and that. The drama of to-day 
is exactly like that of a thousand years ago, and 
if the agents seem less dignified than Goethe’s 
Faust or Milton’s angels, their power over the 
happiness and the misery of a human being is 
the same, 

Sidonie Devine also called, and so did Jack 
Long and Dicky Smallwood. Rose was not at 
her ease with any of these people. She had as 
yet no experiences in common with them; a chat 
in the drawing-room revealed to her more than 
ever how far away she was from their world, 
how much they must look down upon her. She 
began even to listen to her own voice, and to find 
it flat and discordant. She longed for the ar- 
rival of Jack Townley—he who had been so agree- 
able out on the plains, he who had lived so long 
at her father’s generous table, he who had been 
so pleasant, and who had promised her that he 
would come and see her when she came to New 
York, and would take her for drives and for 
horseback. Where was he? There was one sub- 
ject on which she could talk with these new 
friends of hers, and that was a horse. Rose 
knew all about that noble animal, and was a fear- 
less cross-country rider. She was overjoyed when 
Jack Long suggested that she should join the 
Galaxy Hunt, and she sighed to think that her 
own beautiful blooded horse, Fountain, was at 
Chadwick’s Falls. She knew that there was no- 
thing like him in all New York. 

Her idea of a riding dress was, however, to put 
a long skirt over her usual dress, to tie an old hat 
over her ears with a handkerchief; and in that 
guise she came down to take her first ride with 
the fastidious Jack Long. 

He declared himself suddenly taken ill, and 
had to give up the ride that day. It was a 
"bitter disappointment to Rose. Jack Long wrote 
a note to Mrs. Mortimer that evening. 

In a week Rose found herself, she scarcely 
knew how, in a London cloth habit, with very 
short skirt; a little pair of boots showed beneath 
the skirt; and, if truth must be told, a very well 
fitting pair of cloth pantaloons and a man’s shirt 
were under the habit; a low-crowned Derby, fitting 
her small head to perfection, crowned this. garb, 
and Jack Long, with his groom, and a horse for 
Rose, were waiting outside. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS. 


MALL bonnets made entirely of feathers are 
among the recent importations, and are offer- 
ed in lieu of the feather turbans which have al- 
ready become so familiar, and are copied in such 
coarse feathers that they are losing favor. These 
bonnets are made of breast feathers laid close 
over the entire frame of small capote shapes, 
and have for trimming a bird perched on one side, 
or else two heads are crossed near the top. The 
lining of the brim shows in the front, and is made 
of glacé plush that combines the colors in the 
feathers, and the strings are of changeable plush 
ribbon to match. These bonnets are very hand- 
some in blue-green impion feathers; and in the 
brown and red mixed pheasant feathers they are 
also useful, as they are appropriate with suits of 
any of the various colors that appear in the fea- 
thers, as well as with black costumes. 

Red bonnets are the favorite of the winter. 
The taste for the gay red plumes that were seen 
on so many round hats at the summer resorts has 
increased until entire bonnets or great round hats 
of this single color, through various shades, from 
shrimp pink to garnet, are seen, There are street 
hats for morning of red felt and beaver, and the 
most dressy hat for receptions is of red plush 
with shrimp pink feathers, Young ladies choose 
for the street the tall crown and wide-brimmed 
Mother Shipton hats of dark garnet felt, or per- 
haps with fur-beaver edges on the straight brim, 
though it is equally popular to have a puff of 
velvet or plush as a binding on the wide flat brim. 
A row of nodding ostrich feather tips in red shades 
is then set around the crown, and completes the 
hat. This hat is most picturesque when set 
straight on top of the head, shading the forehead 
well in the way similar hats are worn by peasants, 
rather than in the Gainsborough fashion, far back 
on the head to display the coiffure. For ladies 
who prefer bonnets, and for dressy receptions, 
there are the new round-crown pokes with brim 
projecting downward, made of red velvet or plush. 
There are always two kinds of goods in such pokes 
—a smooth fabric for the crown, and figured vel- 
vet or the new pomponette plush for the brim. 
The smooth material is drawn over the crown in 
a single piece, instead of being cut to fit it, and 
the front is laid on in folds, wrinkles, or pleats ; 
shirring is very little used in this way at present. 
A single cluster of ostrich tips on the left is 
enough trimming for such a bonnet, and strings 
may be dispensed with. 

Small bonnets are preferred for dress by ladies 
who adopt here the prevailing Parisian style. 
Cream white and shrimp pink are the colors most 
used for these, and the materials of white bon- 
nets are of remarkably fine beaded net and lace, 
with white pearl or iridescent beads in Spanish 
designs. This lace is laid over satin, and droops 
over the coronet front, leaving the scallops to rest 
on the hair in a most becoming way. Three 
comb-like curves of beads are on the crown, and 
the only trimming is the panache of white ostrich 
tips on the left side. White moiré or plush 
strings. A shrimp pink plush similarly made 
has white Oriental lace for its trimmings, 

The favorite black bonnet that forms a part of 
almost every lady’s outfit is of plush this winter 
in preference to velvet. The front of the brim is 
of pomponette plush, or else of plain plush near- 
ly concealed by the ostrich feathers that are laid 
close upon it. The crown is plainly covered, and 
is quite prominent by reason of its height, and 
because it is left in relief by the trimming being 
placed far forward on the brim. Two or three 
rows of jet faceted beads are inside the brim, and 
the strings are moiré or plush ribbon, For a 
more youthful black bonnet, the Bolero hat is 
covered with black plush quite smoothly, and 
feathers are the only trimmings. The inexpen- 
sive black hats for general wear that ladies are 
apt to arrange at home have small crowns of 
black felt—broad crowns belong to last year’s 
bonnets—with long napped beaver brims in poke 
shape. <A large bow of ribbon, either black or 
colored, is placed on the left side, and one or two 
demi-long plumes, held by this bow, droop down 
the right side. The brim is left “ raw”—that is, 
not bound—and a facing of plush is inside, be- 
ginning two inches from the edge, and under this 
is a wire to keep the brim in shape. The strings 
match the bow of ribbon on the outside. 


NOVELTIES IN LINGERIE, 


Large collars and deep capes of lace like those 
in fashion twenty years ago are shown in the 
shops for wearing with high corsages of velvet or 
satin. Duchesse and round point laces are used 
in the handsomest of these, while for lower-priced 
capes the Spanish, Aurillac, and Breton laces are 
chosen. The round pelerine cape, reaching over 
the shoulders like an extended collar, is shown in 
duchesse lace of various qualities, costing from 
$25 to $75 each. The Mother Hubbard cape is 
a quaint shirred pelerine made of a single piece 
of cream or of black Spanish lace that was origi- 
nally a scarf, but has one long side gathered to 
meet a smaller collar or frill about the neck. 
These cost from $11 upward, and are very dressy 
in black when worn over black silk dresses, 
though they are also worn with colored dresses. 
The white Spanish lace Mother Hubbard cape 
makes a dark toilette sufficiently dressy for most 
occasions, and is very popular with young ladies. 
The new Medicis lace, which is all silk, and 
woven in quaint striped designs, with the stripes 
gathered to pass around the shoulders, and fin- 
ished at the neck by a pleated turned-down collar, 
is made into less expensive capes, There are also 
very fully shirred capes of black or of white Su- 
rah, with three rows of Spanish lace on the lower 
edges; white China silk is made in the same way, 
and mounted with a Byron collar of the creamy 
silk prettily embroidered, 

The newest squares of lace to be worn in three- 
cornered shawl shape are of Spanish blonde woven 





in a single piece so large that it measures a yard 
and an eighth each way. These are of creamy 
whiteness, and wrought in new designs through 
the centre with rose or leaf edge; they cost $18, 
and are handsome enough for valuable gifts at 
the holidays. These are the genuine mantillas 
that Spanish women wear as veils, adjusting one 
corner on the hair, where it is held by a rose, and 
drawing the remainder around the shoulders. 
They are used this season in that way for the 
opera, or for sorties de bal, as well as being folded 
in a kerchief about the shoulders over dresses 
that have open necks; they are opened in a low 
point at the throat, or else fastened high about 
thin necks, and ornamented on the left side with 
flowers. The hand-run Spanish net is imported 
in the piece three-fourths of a yard wide for mak- 
ing simple squares, or for scarfs to wear over the 
head, and for over-dresses ; it costs $10 to $18 a 
yard. For a long time the real Barcelona lace 
was not brought to this country, but a few pieces 
have been imported in which the thick work as well 
as all the open meshes of different patterns is seen 
to be the irregular designs of hand-made lace done 
on a pillow instead of the evenly woven machine- 
work, with merely outline threads run in by hand, 
as is seen in the clever French imitations of Bar- 
celona laces. A scarf of this real Spanish lace 
large enough for drapery on a skirt or for wear- 
ing about the shoulders is $175, Instead of 
squares the single fichu of Spanish lace is still a 
favorite piece when it is of nice quality, but the 
imitations are so coarse and common that the 
plainest muslin or lace frill is in better taste. 

Oriental lace is the title given the new darned 
lace that has long stitches like South Kensington 
work, This is very effective, and is made on 
soft cream white net that furnishes a suitable 
trimming for the mull, gauzes, Surahs, etc., that 
are used in kerchiefs and fichus. A sort of 
crimped silk gauze with Japanese designs press- 
ed in it is a favorite fabric, in pale blue, rose, or 
white, for the doubled fichus now so much used. 
These are rounded at the back, pointed in long 
tabs in front, and have full gathered lace all 
around them; either the Oriental lace, Aurillac, 
or Spanish is preferred. Such fichus cost $5 up- 
ward, and among them the new pansy patterns 
of Aurillac lace are much used. Very large fichus 
of white mull with silk embroidery in figures have 
wide lace all around; again plain mousseline de 
soie is used for the centre, while still others are 
of plain net. 

The Carrickmacross or Irish point lace is a 
very showy lace, and is used for fichus that have a 
very little mull in the centre—merely enough to 
support two wide frills of the open-wrought Irish 
lace. This lace cleans nicely, but should not be 
trusted to a novice, as the curves and points of its 
edges curl up when wet in a way that destroys its 
beauty. Valenciennes lace is used for trimming 
similar fichus, and those edged with Oriental lace 
are $5. 

The large handkerchiefs of Dolly Varden mus- 
lin with a deep hem are worn in the house with 
dark dresses. There are also Quaker gray shaded 
muslin kerchiefs in striped patterns for ladies of 
quiet tastes. The dark blue mull kerchiefs with 
white dots are now finished by a pleated frill 
wrought on the edges in white scallops, Colored 
mull, squares of lavender, blue, or pink, are edged 
with white Spanish lace or with Oriental lace, and 
are youthful and pretty. Scarfs of brocaded 
gauze in white or colors are two yards long when 
edged with white lace. These are for furbishing 
up the corsage of a plain dress. They pass 
around the neck, and are gathered down each 
side of the front, with the ends drooping below 
the waist. The new Spanish net with very large 
polka spots is effectively used in similar scarfs. 

For ladies of fair complexion who can wear all 
black about the neck, unrelieved by white, the 
fichus, Mother Hubbard capes, and scarfs are 
chosen in entire black in the designs described 
above for white. 

New collarettes have two rows of Aurillac lace 
pleated and turned down around the neck, with 
the fronts of Surah shirred in two straight pieces 
like the gathered plastrons that now trim dress- 
es. These are $4 or $5, but there are other col- 
larettes of rose point lace with the corners turned 
down at the throat and the points reaching to 
the shoulders, that cost $40 to $65. Among other 
rich laces a scarf of rose point is shown of ex- 
quisite design, valued at $1000; it would serve 
as drapery for a skirt or the shoulders, or as a 
bridal veil, as it is three yards long. Another 
dainty parure in a jewel box is garniture lace, 
searf, fichu, and handkerchief of point lace, 
marked $500 for the set. 

The favorite linen collars with young ladies 
are the straight standing bands lapped and but- 
toned at the top by a collar button, or else curved 
or sloped from the point where they meet. The 
small turned-over round collar of linen succeeds 
the square-cornered Byron collar. The English 
collar with points turned down in front and stand- 
ing behind are still worn by those who do not 
seek novelties. The squares of mull in pure 
white, or striped, or dotted, or else with gay bou- 
quets in Dolly Varden fashion, are used at break- 
fast, and indeed all day long in the house, and la- 
dies who have economical habits find they can 
make these at home at far less cost than the 
prices asked in the shops, 


CHILDREN’S COLLARS, 


Mother Hubbard collars for children can be 
easily made at home, and will make inexpensive 
Christmas gifts for the little folks. They are 
made of two rows of open-worked cambric ; the 
upper row has all the plain cambric cut off, and 
the embroidery is laid in side pleats in a piece of 
sufficient length to fit a neck-band of cambric an 
inch wide, over which the pleated collar is turn- 
ed. The lower pleating is a strip a yard and a 
fourth long, with enough cambric left at the top 
to give it a depth of seven or eight inches. This 
is shirred at the upper edge in three or four rows, 








and gathered to the neck-band; the embroidered 
part is then pressed in pleats, and the corners are 
made square to bring the needle-work up the 
front. When worn, the upper collar meets at the 
throat, and the lower part opens out from it. 
These cost from $1 25 upward in the stores. 
Triple collars of dotted work tied with tassels are 
shown for very small children at 60 cents each. 
The most elegant wide collars to be worn over 
plush or velvet coats are of Irish crocheted lace 
in beautiful designs, with cuffs to match ; the sets 
cost from $2 50 to $12. There are small collars 
for $1 25 in simpler patterns of crocheted lace. 
Forinformation received thanks are due Madame 
Keuor ; and Messrs. Worrnineton & Surra ; Lorp 
& Taytor; Arnoip, ConstasLe, & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Ir is rumored that the Marquis of Lorne and 
the Princess Louise are to be removed from 
Canada to Ireland, replacing the Earl and Count- 
ess COWPER at the head of the vice-regal court 
in Dublin, gratifying the Irish people with a 
royal ruler among them in person, and also the 
Princess by a nearer residence to the centres 
which she prefers to Canadian wilds. 

—Waaner is in Naples, suffering from erysip- 
elas in the face. 

—Mrs. Lanetry has played recently at an am- 
ateur performance of Mr. Rar’s comedietta, A 
Fair Encounter, at the Twickenham Town-Hall. 

—Professor T. Srerry Hunt, who is a native 
of Connecticut, but was for twenty-five years on 
the Geological Survey of Canada, before taking 
a chair in the Massachusetts Institute of Tecl- 
nology, is to receive a degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Cambridge, England. 

—Mr. Joun B. Moris, whose will has just 
been probated in Paris, Kentucky, left all his 
estate to his former slaves. 

—The Harbor Trust at Swansea recently gave 
the Princess of Wales a magnificent chatelaine, 
ornamented with fine diamonds, turquoises, and 
enamel, with devices of the rose, thistle, and 
leek, for England, Scotland, and Wales, carry- 
ing compass, scissors, scent bottle, and other 
articles, the whole making a most queenly deco- 
ration. 

—GAMBETTA is very fond of an incognito. 
When he lately took a house in the Rue St. Di- 
dier, the owner supposed it was leased to a Ma- 
dame Léon, and in Germany he travelled as M. 
De Massabie. 

—Miss GENEVIEVE Warp intends to play in 
French in St. Louis and in New Orleans, in both 
of which cities isa large resident French popula- 
tion, appearing in La Pluie et le Beau Temps. 

—Mr. ADAMS, the projector and publisher of 
re Sate the English railway guide, has just 
died. 

—Mr. Aveust Betmont, Jun., and his bride 
will spend their honey-moon in Egypt. 

—It is again rumored that the musical author 
Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN is to be knighted. 

—Miss Emitia Von ScHAuMBERG, for years a 
noted beauty of Philadelphia, is at present a 
prominent figure in the festivities at Brighton, 
in England. 

—Mr. ALFRED Morrison, of London, has 
bought the CasTeLianti collection of gems. 

—The bride of Mr. WaLTER WINANS, of Balti- 
more, who was recently married at St. Peter's 
Church, Brighton, England, wore white satin 
broché and lace, a veil and wreath of orange 
blossoms festooned with diamonds, while her 
six bridemaids appeared in cream lace aud crim- 
son, With hats to match. 

—Mrs. Joun Linute, the author of “ Prudence,” 
soon to be published in Harper’s Monthly, is an 
American, who has had rare opportunities of 
studying her esthetic subjects in pete roy where 
she has lived for some time. The illustrations 
are by Du MauRIER. 

—A descendant of Corton Matuer, Mr. Cor- 
TON Matuer, of Kalamazoo, one of the first set- 
tlers of Michigan, died the other day. 

—A Creek Indian student of the class of 1883 
in the university at Wooster, Ohio, Mr. A. P. 
McKELLop, has been appointed secretary to the 
Lower House of the General Assembly of the 
Indian Territory. 

—The Birmingham Festival committee have 
paid twenty thousand dollars to M. Gounop for 
his oratorio, La Rédemption. 

—The grandson of Victor EMANUEL, the 
Crown Prince of Portugal, who is a poet and 
musician, is going to marry the Infanta Paz, 
daughter of Queen IsaBELLA, who is agreeable- 
looking, and has been finely educated under the 
eye of her strong-minded elder sister, the ex- 
Princess of the Asturias. 

—The question “Can the old love %’ seems to 
be satisfactorily answered by the Earl of Mount 
Cashel, who, in his ninetieth year, is about to 
lead the widowed Mrs. MOLESWORTH to the altar. 

—The LaFayette tree on Congress Street, 
Portland, Maine, under which in 1825 a public 
reception was given to LaraYeTTE—which was 
the only tree spared by the fire of 1866 in the 
burned district, and which has been patched up 
for many years—was lately cut down, by order 
of the Mayor. 

—Pére la Chaise, where the Parisians have 
lately celebrated their Féte des Morts, was named 
for the confessor of Louis XIV., a numismatist 
through whose instrumentality the King found- 
ed the Academy of Medals, 

—The Marquis of Londonderry has lately en- 
tered into the retail coal trade in London with 
marked success. He sells his coal thus without 
the intermediation and expense of a middleman. 

—Mr. Joun Sosounnen, who, at the age of 
ninety-two, has just married Miss Saran McGer, 
of about fifty, hus been a widower five times, al- 
though all his season of widowhood put togeth- 
er does not amount to one year. He has been a 
church member for eighty years, and is still 
sprightly and vigorous. 

—Mr. WHITTIER’s autumn festival poem, with 
which the Governor of Massachusetts has just 
decorated his fanciful Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, was first written by the poet for an agri- 
cultural gathering in the town adjoining his 
home. The Rev. J. C. FLercuer, father of the 
author of Kismet, translated it into the Brazilian 
for the Emperor of Brazil to read at a harvest 
festival in that country. Being in Portuguese, 
it soon travelled to Europe, and was retransla- 
ted, to be sung at the gathering of the vintage, 
into the Italian, and has since then gone on sing- 
ing itself into all the tongues of Europe, 
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Tea-Cloth in Old German Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus tea-cloth is composed of four squares of white or 
eream-colored linen, which are connected by bands of guipure 
lace insertion, The squares measure ten inches on the side 
without the hem, and the insertion is three inches and a half 
wide. The cloth is edged with guipure lace of the same 
width as the insertion. The linen squares are embroidered 
in each corner with the arabesque design given in Fig. 2. 
The centre of the space is occupied by the figure of a gnome 
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da are used for the arabesques, the dark- 
er for the edge and the lighter for fill- 
ing. The outlines of the central 
jigure are in dark brown, the face 
and hands in light brown, and 

the hair and beard in light 

gray. The squares are hemmed, 
and bordered with a row in double 
cross stitch of dark réséda cotton, \ 
which is then wound with light réséda 
as shown in Fig. 2. The squares, inser- 
tion, and lace are overseamed together. 


Wall-Basket. 
Tus wall-basket, for holding dust-cloths or other 
odds and ends, is stained black, The valance which 
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For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 31. 
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ent tassels of similar wool are fastened over the seams as 
seen in the illustration. 


Pond-lily Design for Wash-stand Back. 
Outline-Work. 


Tuts design for a wash-stand back or splasher is worked 
in stem stitch in shades of olive brown crewel wool on crash 
or coarse écru linen.’ If preferred, the pond-lilies may be 
solid, in which case they are worked with yellow filoselle or 
washing silk in feather stitch. Another method of filling 
them in, and one which is both rapid and effective, is to cov- 
er the petals with long satin stitches in yellow silk, which 


are then caught down at 
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ry.—[See Fig. 2.] 






regular intervals with A 
transverse stitches in 
a darker shade. 
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A Fig. 2 is an orna- 

ment for the hair com- 
posed of long and short 
Y” loops of claret satin ribbon, 

clusters of small scarlet blos- 
soms and berries, and a velvet 
butterfly mounted in iridescent 
metal, 

The hair bow Fig. 3 consists 
of loops and ends of pink moiré 
ribbon, among which are fast- 
ened tufts of feathery green 




























Fig. 5.—Empromwery ror Fay, Fic. 2, Pace 812. 


a mantel valance or a sofa back. It can 


be enlarged with little trouble. 


Writing-Desk.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts writing-desk is covered 
in bronze plush with brass 
mountings. The inside is lined 
with bronze satin, and is fitted up 
with stationery and other appliances 
for correspondence. The top of the 
folding leaf is embroidered with a vignette 
and monogram in the manner shown in Fig. 
2. The work is executed in satin and in stem 
stitch with embroidery silk and gold bullion. 


Flower Garnitures.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 812. 
Fig. 1, a spray for the hair or corsage, is a Marshal Niel 
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Ponp-Lity Design ror Wasu-stanp Back.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle -Work. 
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and silver foliage with scarlet berries. An insect 
in mother-of-pearl and silver is set on the knot. 

Fig. 4, a corsage bouquet, is composed of a 
loose cluster of pink and dark red half-blown 
roses with foliage, and green and scarlet berries 
on long evergreen stems. 

The corsage bouquet, Fig. 5, consists of sprays 
of yellow chenille flowers, to which are added 
chenille pendants in a darker shade, and chenille- 
edged olive satin leaves, 





/ | . A 
MARION FAY. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Avtuor or “ Doctor Tuornr,” “Is He Porensoy ?” 
“Tur Duxr’s Cutcpren,” “ Joun CaLpicats,” 
“Orvey Farm,” “ Taz Wanven,” ETO. 


_—_ 
CHAPTER I. 
THE MARQUIS OF KINGSBURY. 


\ J HEN Mr. Lionel Trafford went into Parlia- 

ment for the borough of Wednesbury as an 
advanced Radical, it nearly broke the heart of 
his uncle, the old Marquis of Kingsbury. Among 
Tories of his day the marquis had been hyper- 
Tory, as were his friends the Duke of Newcastle, 
who thought that a man should be allowed to do 
what he liked with his own, and the Marquis of 
Londonderry, who, when some such falling off in 
the family politics came near him, spoke with 
indignation of the family treasure which had been 
expended in defending the family seat. Wednes- 
bury had never been the marquis’s own; but his 
nephew was so in a peculiar sense. His nephew 
was necessarily his heir—the future marquis— 
and the old marquis never again, politically, held 
up his head. He was an old man when this oc- 
curred, and luckily for him, he did not live to see 
the worse things which came afterward. 

The member for Wednesbury became marquis, 
and owner of the large family property, but still 
he kept his politics. He was a Radical marquis, 
wedded to all popular measures, not ashamed of 
his Charter days, and still clamorous for further 
Parliamentary reform, although it was regularly 
noted in Dod that the Marquis of Kingsbury was 
supposed to have strong influence in the borough 
of Edgware. It was so strong that both he and 
his uncle had put in whom they pleased. His 
uncle had declined to put him in, because of his 
renegade theories, but he revenged himself by 
giving the seat to a glib-mouthed tailor, who, to 
tell the truth, had not done much credit to his 
choice, 

But it came to pass that the shade of his uncle 
was avenged, if it can be supposed that such feel- 
ings will affect the eternal rest of a dead marquis, 
There grew up a young Lord Hampstead, the son 
and heir of the Radical marquis, promising in in- 
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telligence, and satisfactory in externals, but very 
| difficult to deal with as to the use of his thoughts. 
They could not keep him at Harrow or at Oxford, 
because he not only rejected, but would talk openly 
| against, Christian doctrines; a religious boy, but 


determined not to believe in revealed mysteries. 
And at twenty-one he declared himself a Repub- 
lican, explaining thereby that he disapproved al- 
together of hereditary honors. He was quite as 


| bad to this marquis as had been this marquis to 
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the other. The tailor kept his seat, because Lord 
Hampstead would not even condescend to sit for 
the family borough. He explained to his fa- 
ther that he had doubts about a Parliament of 
which one section was hereditary, but was sure 
that at present he was too young for it. There 
must surely have been gratification in this to the 
shade of the departed marquis. 

But there was worse than this—infinitely worse. 
Lord Hampstead formed a close friendship with 
a young man, five years older than himself, who 
was but a clerk in the Post-office, In George 
Roden, as a man and a companion, there was no 
special fault to be found. There may be those 
who think that a marquis’s heir should look for 
his most intimate friend in a somewhat higher 
scale of social rank, and that he would more 
probably serve the purposes of his future life by 
associating with his equals; that like to like in 
friendship is advantageous. The marquis, his 
father, certainly thought so in spite of his Radi- 
calism. But he might have been pardoned on 
the score of Roden’s general good gifts; might 
have been pardoned, even though it were true, as 
supposed, that to Roden’s strong convictions Lord 
Hampstead owed much of the ultra virus of his 
political convictions ; might have been pardoned 
had there not been worse again. At Hendon Hall, 
the marquis’s lovely suburban seat, the Post-office 
clerk was made acquainted with Lady Frances 
Trafford, and they became lovers : 

The radicalism of a marquis is apt to be tainted 
by special considerations in regard to his own 
family. This marquis, though he had his exoterie 
politics, had his esoteric feelings. With him, 
Liberal as he was, his own blood possessed a pe- 
culiar ichor. Though it might be well that men 
in the mass should be as nearly equal as possible, 
yet, looking at the state of possibilities and real- 
ities as existent, it was clear to him that a Mar- 
quis of Kingsbury had been placed on a pedestal. 
It might be that the state of things was matter 
for regret. In his grander moments he was cer- 
tain that it was so. Why should there be a plough- 
boy unable to open his mouth because of his in- 
firmity, and a marquis with his own voice very re- 
sonant in the House of Lords, and a deputy voice 
dependent on him in the House of Commons? He 
had said so very frequently before his son, not 
knowing then what might be the effect of his own 
teaching. There had been a certain pride in his 
heart as he taught these lessons, wrong though it 
might be that there should be a marquis and a 
ploughboy so far reversed by the injustice of 
Fate. There had been a comfort to him in feel- 
ing that Fate had made him the marquis, and had 
made some one else the ploughboy. He knew 
what it was to be a marquis, down to the last inch 
of aristocratic admeasurement. He would fain 
that his children should have understood this also. 
But his lesson had gone deeper than he had in- 
tended, and great grief had come of it. 
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The marquis had been first married to a lady 
altogether unconnected with noble blood, but 
whose father had held a position of remarkable 
ascendency in the House of Commons. He had 
never been a cabinet minister, because he had per- 
sisted in thinking that he could better serve his 
country by independence. He had been possessed 
of ‘wealth, and had filled a great place in the so- 
cial world. In marrying the only daughter of 
this gentleman the Marquis of Kingsbury had in- 
dulged his peculiar taste in regard to Liberalism, 
and was at the same time held not to have dero- 
gated from his rank. She had been a woman of 
great beauty and of great intellectual gifts ; thor- 
oughly imbued with her father’s views, but alto- 
gether free from feminine pedantry, and that am- 
bition which begrudges to men the rewards of 
male labor. Had she lived, Lady Frances might 
probably not have fallen in with the Post-office 
clerk ; nevertheless, had she lived, she would have 
known the Post-office clerk to be a worthy gen- 
tleman. 

But she had died when her son was but sixteen 
and her daughter no more than fifteen. Two 
years afterward our marquis had gone among the 
dukes, and had found for himself another wife, 
Perhaps the freshness and edge of his political 
convictions had been blunted by that gradual 
sinking down among the great peers in general 
which was natural to his advanced years. A man 
who has spouted at twenty-five becomes tired of 
spouting at fifty, if nothing special has come from 
his spouting. He bad been glad when he mar- 
ried Lady Clara Mountressor to think that cir- 
cumstances as they had occurred at the last elec- 
tion would not make it necessary for him to de- 
liver up the borough to the tailor on any further 
occasion. The tailor had been drunk at the hus- 
tings, and he ventured to hope that before six 
months were over Lord Hampstead would have 
so far rectified his frontiers as to be able to take 
a seat in the House of Commons. 

Then very quickly there were born three little 
flaxen-haired boys—who became at Jeast flaxen- 
haired as they emerged from their cradles—Lord 
Frederic, Lord Augustus, and Lord Gregory. That 
they must be brought up with ideas becoming the 
scions of a noble house there could be no doubt. 
Their mother was every inch a duke’s daughter. 


But, alas! not one of them was likely to become | 


Marquis of Kingsbury. Though born so abso- 
lutely in the purple, they were but younger sons. 
This was a silent sorrow; but when their half- 
sister Lady Frances told their mother openly that 
she had plighted her troth to the Post-office 
clerk, that was a sorrow which did not admit of 
silence. 

When Lord Hampstead had asked permission 
to bring his friend to the house, there seemed to 
be no valid reason for refusing him. Low as he 
had descended amidst the depths of disreputable 
opinion, it was not supposed that even he would 
countenance anything so horrible as this. And 
was there not ground for security in the reticence 
and dignity of Lady Frances herself? The idea 
never presented itself to the marchioness. When 
she heard that the Post-office clerk was coming, 
she was naturally disgusted. All Lord Hamp- 
stead’s ideas, doings, and ways were disgusting 
to her. She was a woman full of high-bred court- 
esy, and had always been gracious to her step- 
son’s friends ; but it had been with a cold grace. 
Her heart rejected them thoroughly—as she did 
him, and, to tell the truth, Lady Frances also. 
Lady Frances had all her mother’s dignity, all 
her mother’s tranquil manner, but something 
more than her mother’s advanced opinions, She 
too had her ideas that the world should gradual- 
ly be taught to dispense with the distances which 
separate the dukes and the ploughboys—gradu- 
ally, but still with a progressive motion, always 
tending in that direction. This to her step- 
mother was disgusting. 

The Post-office clerk had never before been re- 
ceived at Hendon Hall, though he had been in- 
troduced in London by Lord Hampstead to his 
sister. The Post-office clerk had indeed abstained 
from coming, having urged his own feelings with 
his friend as to certain unfitnesses. “A marquis 
is as absurd to me as to you,” he had said to Lord 
Hampstead, “ but while there are marquises they 
should be indulged—particularly marchionesses. 
An overdelicate skin is a nuisance; but if skins 
have been so trained as not to bear the free air, 
veils must be allowed for their protection. The 
object should be to train the skin, not to punish 
it abruptly. An unfortunate sybarite marchioness 
ought to have her rose leaves. Now I am not a 
rose leaf.” . And so he had staid away. 

But the argument had been carried on between 
the friends, and the noble heir had at last pre- 
vailed. George Roden was not a rose leaf, but 
he was found at Hendon to have flowers of beau- 
tifu) hues and with a sweet scent. Had he not 
been known to be a Post-office clerk—could the 
marchioness have been allowed to judge of him 
simply from his personal appearance—he might 
have been taken to be as fine a rose leaf as any. 
He was a tall, fair, strongly built young man, 
with short fair hair, pleasant gray eyes, an aqui- 
line nose, and small mouth. In his gait and form 
and face nothing was discernibly more appropri- 
ate to Post-office clerks than to the nobility at 
large. But he was a clerk, and he himself, as he 
himself had declared, knew nothing of his own 
family—remembered no relation but his mother. 

It had come to pass that the house at Hendon 
had become specially the residence of Lord Hamp- 
stead, who would neither have lodgings of his own 
in London nor make part of the family when it oc- 
cupied Kingsbury House in Park Lane. He would 
sometimes go abroad, would sometimes appear 
for a week or two at Trafford Park, the grand 
seat in Yorkshire. But he preferred the place, 
half town half country, in the neighborhood of 
London, and here en came frequent- 
ly backward and forward after the ice had been 
broken by a first visit. Sometimes the marquis 
would be there, and with him his daughter—rare- 








ly the marchioness. Then came the time when 
Lady Frances declared boldly to her step-mother 
that she had pledged her troth to the Post-office 
clerk. That happened in June, when Parliament 
was sitting, and when the flowers at Hendon were 
at their best. The marchioness came there for a 
day or two, and the Post-office clerk on that morn- 
ing had left the house for his office work, not pur- 
posing to come back, Some word had been said 
which had caused annoyance, and he did not in- 
tend to return. When he had been gone about 
an hour, Lady Frances revéaled the truth. 

Her brother at that time was two-and-twenty. 
She was a year younger. The clerk might per- 
haps be six years older than the young lady. 
Had he only been the eldest son of a marquis, 
or earl, or viscount, had he been but an embryo 
baron, he might have done very well. He was 
a well-spoken youth, yet with a certain modesty, 
such a one as might easily take the eye of a 
wished-for though ever so noble a mother-in-law. 
The little lords had learned to play with him, and 
it had come about that he was at his ease in the 
house. The very servants had seemed to forget 
that he was no more than a clerk, and that he 
went off by railway into town every morning that 
he might earn ten shillings by sitting for si®hours 
at his desk. Even the marchioness had almost 
trained herself to like him—as one of those ex- 
crescences which are sometimes to be found in 
noble families, some governess, some chaplain, or 
private secretary, whom chance or merit has ele- 
vated in the house, and who thus becomes a trust- 
ed friend. Then by chance she heard the name 
“ Frances” without the prefix “Lady,” and said 
a word in haughty anger. The Post-office clerk 
packed up his portmanteau, and Lady Frances 
told her story. 

Lord Hampstead’s name was John. He was 
the Honorable John Trafford, called by courtesy 
Earl of Hampstead. To the world at large he 
was Lord Hampstead ; to his friends in general he 
was Hampstead; to his step-mother he was es- 
pecially Hampstead, as would have been her own 
eldest son the moment he was born had he been 
born to such good luck. To his father he had 
become Hampstead lately. In early days there 
had been some secret family agreement that in 
spite of conventionalities he should be Johu 
among them. The marquis had latterly suggest- 
ed that increasing years makes this foolish; but 
the son himself attributed the change to step- 
maternal influences. But still he was John to 
his sister, and John to some half-dozen sympa- 
thizing friends, and among others to the Post- 
oftice clerk. 

“ He has not said a word to me,” the sister re- 
plied, when she was taxed by her brother with 
seeming partiality for their young visitor. 

“ But he will.” 

“No girl will ever admit as much as that, 
John.” 

“ But if he should ?” 

“No girl will have an answer ready for such a 
suggestion.” 

* I know he will.” 

“Tf so, and if you have wishes to express, you 
should speak to him.” 

All this made the matter quite clear to her 
brother. A girl such as was his sister would not 
so receive a brother’s notice as to a proposed 
overture of love from a Post-oftice clerk, uniess 
she had brought herself to look on the possibil- 
ity without abhorrence. 

“Would it go against the grain with you, 
John?” This was what the clerk said when he 
was interrogated by his friend. 

“There would be difficulties.” 

“Very great difficulties—difficulties even with 
you.” 

“IT did not say so.” 

“They would come naturally. The last thing 
which a man can abandon of his social idolatries 
is the sanctity of the women belonging to him.” 

“God forbid that I should give up anything of 
the sanctity of my sister !” 

“No; but the idolatry attached to it. It is as 
well that even a nobleman’s daughter should be 
married, if she can find a nobleman or such like 
to her taste. There is no breach of sanctity in 
the love—but so great a wound to the idolatry in 
the man! Things have not changed so quickly 
that even you should be free from the feeling. 
Three hundred years ago, if the man could not 
be dispatched out of the country or to the other 
world, the girl at least would be locked up. 
Three hundred years hence, the girl and the man 
will stand together on their own merits. Just in 
this period of transition it is very hard for such 
a one as you to free himself altogether from the 
old trammels.” 

“I make the endeavor.” 

“Most bravely. But, my dear fellow, let this 
individual thing stand separately, away from pol- 
itics and abstract ideas. I mean to ask your sis- 
ter whether I can have her heart, and, as far as 
her will goes, her hand. If you are displeased, I 
suppose we shall have to part—for a time. Let 
theories run ever so high, Love will be stronger 
than them all.”” Lord Hampstead at this moment 
gave no assurances of his good-will; but when it 
came to pass that his sister had given her assur- 
ance, then he ranged himself on the side of his 
friend the clerk. 

So it came to pass that there was great trouble 
in the household of the Marquis of Kingsbury. 
The family went abroad before the end of July, 
on account of the health of the children. So 
said the Morning Post. Anxious friends inquired 
in vain what could have befallen those flaxen- 
haired young Herculeses. Why was it necessary 
that they should be taken to the Saxon Alps, 
when the beauties and comforts of Trafford Park 
were so much nearer and so superior? Lady 
Frances was taken with them, and there were 
one or two noble intimates among the world of 
fashion who heard some passing whispers of the 


‘truth. When passing whispers creep into the 


world of fashion, they are heard far and wide. 








CHAPTER II. 
LORD HAMPSTEAD. 


Lorp HampsteaD, though he would not go into 
Parliament, or belong to any London club, or walk 
about the streets with a chimney-pot hat, or per- 
form any of his public functions as a young 
nobleman should do, had nevertheless his own 
amusements and his own extravagances. In the 
matter of money he was placed outside his fa- 
ther’s liberality—who was himself inclined to be 
liberal enough—by the fact that he had inherit- 
ed a considerable portion of his maternal grand- 
father’s fortune. It might almost be said truly 
of him that money was no object tohim. It was 
not that he did not often talk about money and 
think about money. He was very prone to do so, 
saying that money was the most important factor 
in all the world’s justices and injustices, But he 
was so fortunately circumstanced as to be able 
to leave money out of his own personal consider- 
ation, never being driven by the want of it to deny 
himself anything, or tempted by a superabun- 
dance to expenditure which did not otherwise ap- 
prove itself to him. To give 10s. or 20s. a bottle 
for wine because somebody pretended that it was 
very fine, or £300 for a horse when one at £100 
would do his work for him, was altogether below 
his philosophy. By his father’s lodge gate there 
ran an omnibus up to town which he would often 
use, saying that an omnibus with company was 
better than a private carriage with none. He 
was wont to be angry with himself in that he 
employed a fashionable tailor, declaring that he 
incurred unnecessary expense merely to save him- 
self the trouble of going elsewhere. In this, how- 
ever, it may be thought that there was something 
of pretense, as he was no doubt conscious of good 
looks, and aware probably that a skillful tailor 
might add a grace. 

In his amusements he affected two which are 
especially expensive. He kept a yacht, in which 
he was accustomed to absent himself in the sum- 
mer, and autumn, and he had a small hunting es- 
tablishment in Northamptonshire. Of the for- 
mer little need be said here, as he spent his time 
on board much alone, or with friends with whom 
we need not follow him; but it may be said 
that everything about the Free- Trader was done 
well—for such was the name of the vessel. 
Though he did not pay 10s, a bottle for his wine, 
he paid the best prices for sails and cordage, and 
hired a competent skipper to look after himself 
and his boat. His hunting was done very much 
in the same way, unless it be that in his yachting 
he was given to be tranquil, and in his hunting 
he was very fond of hard riding. At Gorse Hall, 
as his cottage was called, he had all comforts—we 
may perhaps say much of luxury—around him. It 
was indeed hardly more than a cottage, having 
been an old farm-house, and lately converted to 
its present purpose. There were no noble sur- 
roundings, no stately hall, no marble staircases, no 
costly salon. You entered by a passage which 
deserved no auguster name, on the right of which 
was the dining-room ; on the left a larger cham- 
ber, always called the drawing-room, because of 
the fashion of the name. Beyond that was a 
smaller retreat, in which the owner kept his books. 
Leading up from the end of the passage there 
was a steep staircase, a remnant of the old farm- 
house, and above them five bedrooms, so that his 
lordship was limited to the number of four guests. 
Behind this was the kitchen and the servants’ 
rooms—sufficient, but not more than sufficient, for 
such a house. Here our young democrat kept 
half a dozen horses, all of them, as men around 
were used to declare, fit to go, although they 
were said to have been bought at not more than 
£100 each. It was supposed to be a crotchet on 
the part of Lord Hampstead to assert that cheap 
things were as good as dear, and there were some 
who believed that he did in truth care as much 
for his horses as other people. It was certainly 
a fact that he never would have but one out in a 
day, and he was wont to declare that Smith took, 
out his second horse chiefly that Jones might 
know that he did so. Down here, at Gorse Hall, 
the Post-office clerk had often been received as a 
visitor, but not at Gorse Hall had he ever seen 
Lady Frances. 

This lord had peculiar ideas about hunting, in 
reference to sport in general. It was supposed, 
and supposed truly, that no young man in Eng- 
land was more devotedly attached to fox-hunt- 
ing than he, and that in want of a fox he would 
ride after a stag, and in want of a stag, after 
a drag. If everything else failed, he would 
go home across the country, any friend accom- 
panying him, or else alone. Nevertheless he en- 
tertained a vehement hostility against all other 
sports. 

Of racing he declared that it had become sim- 
ply a way of making money, and of ali ways the 
least profitable to the world, and the most dis- 
reputable. He was never seen on a race-course. 
But his friends or enemies declared of him that 
though he loved riding, he was no judge of an 
animal’s pace, and that he was afraid to bet lest 
he should lose his money. 

Against shooting he was still louder. If there 
was in his country any tradition, any custom, any 
law, hateful to him, it was such as had reference 
to the preservation of game. The preservation 
of a fox, he said, stood on a perfectly different 
basis. The fox was not preserved by law, and 
when preserved was used for the advantage of 
all who chose to be present at the amusement. 
One man in one day would shoot fifty pheasants 
which had eaten up the food of half a dozen hu- 
man beings. One fox afforded in one day amuse- 
ment to two hundred sportsmen, and was—or 
more generally was not—killed during the per- 
formance. And the fox during his beneficial life 
had eaten no corn, nor for the most part geese, 
but chiefly rats and such like. What infinitesi- 
mal sum had the fox cost the country for every 
man who rode after him? Then what had been 
the cost of all those pheasants which one shoot- 





ing cormorant crammed into his huge bag during 
one day’s greedy sport ? 

But it was the public nature of the one amuse- 
mént and the thoroughly private nature of the 
other which chiefly affected him. In the hunt- 
ing field the farmer’s son, if he had a pony, or 
the butcher-boy out of the town, could come and 
take his part, and if the butcher-boy could go 
ahead and keep his place while the man with a 
red coat and pink boots and with two horses fell 
behind, the butcher-boy would have the best of 
it, and mind the displeasure of no one. And the 
laws, too, by which hunting is governed, if there 
be laws, are thoroughly democratic in their na- 
ture. They are not, he said, made by any Par- 
liament, but are simply assented to on behalf of 
the common need. It was simply in compliance 
with opinion that the lands of all men are open 
to be ridden over by the men of the hunt. In 
compliance with opinion foxes are preserved. In 
compliance with opinion coverts are drawn by this 
or the other pack of hounds. The legislature had 
not stepped in to defile the statute-book by by- 
laws made in favor of the amusements of the 
rich. If injury were done, the ordinary laws of 
the country were open to the injured party, Any- 
thing in hunting that had grown to be beyond 
the reach of the law had become so by the force 
of popular opinion, 

All of this was reversed in shooting, from any 
participation in which the poor were debarred by 
enactments made solely on behalf of the rich. 
Four or five men in a couple of days would offer 
up ten hecatombs of slaughtered animals, in do- 
ing which they could only justify themselves by 
the fact that they were acting as poultry butchers 
for the supply of the markets of the country. 
There was no excitement in it—simply the firing 
off of many guns with a rapidity which altogether 
prevents that competition which is essential to the 
enjoyment of sport. Then our noble Republican 
would quote Teufelsdréckh, and the memorable 
epitaph of the partridge-slayer. But it was on 
the popular and unpopular elements of the two 
sports that he would most strongly dilate, and on 
the iniquity of the game-laws as applying to the 
more aristocratic of the two. It was, however, 
asserted by the sporting world at large that Hamp- 
stead could not hit a hay-stack. 

As to fishing, he was almost equally violent, 
grounding his objection on the tedium and cruelty 
incident to the pursuit. The first was only a mat- 
ter of taste, he would allow. If aman could con- 
tent himself and be happy with an average of one 
fish to every three days’ fishing, that was the 
man’s affair. He could only think that in such 
case the man himself must be as cold-blooded as 
the fish which he so seldom succeeded in catch- 
ing. As to the cruelty, he thought there could be 
no doubt. When he heard that bishops and la- 
dies delighted themselves in hauling an unfortu- 
nate animal about by the gills for more than an 
hour at a stretch, he was inclined to regret the 
past piety of the Church and the past tenderness 
of the sex. When he spoke in this way, the cru- 
elty of fox-hunting was of course thrown in his 
teeth. Did not the poor hunted quadrupeds, 
when followed hither and thither by a pack of 
fox-hounds, endure torments as sharp and as pro- 
longed as those inflicted on the fish? In answer 
to this, Lord Hampstead was eloquent and argu- 
mentative. As far as we could judge from Na- 
ture, the condition of the two animals during the 
process was very different. The salmon with the 
hook in its throat was in a position certainly not 
intended by Nature. The fox, using all its gifts to 
avoid an enemy, was employed exactly as Nature 
had enjoined. It would be as just to compare a 
human being impaled alive on a stake with an- 
other overburdened with his world’s task. The 
overburdened man might stumble and fall, and so 
perish, Things would have been hard to him. 
But not, therefore, could you compare his suffer- 
ings with the excruciating agonies of the poor 
wretch who had been left to linger and starve 
with an iron rod through his vitals. This argu- 
ment was thought to be crafty rather than con- 
vineing by those who were fond of fishing. But he 
had another one which, when he had blown off the 
steam of his eloquence by his sensational descrip- 
tion of a salmon impaled by a bishop, he could 
defend with greater confidence. He would grant, 
for the moment, though he was by no means sure 
of the fact, but for the moment he would grant, 
that the fox did not enjoy the hunt. Let it be 
acknowledged, for the sake of the argument, that 
he was tortured by the hounds rather than elated 
by the triumphant success of his own manceuvres. 
Lord Hampstead “ventured to say”—this he 
would put forward in that rationalistic tone with 
which he was wont to prove the absurdity of he- 
reditary honors—that in the infliction of all pain 
the question as to cruelty or no cruelty was one 
of relative value. Was it “tanti?? Who can 
doubt that for a certain maximum of good a cer- 
tain minimum of suffering may be inflicted with- 
out slur to humanity? In hunting, one fox was 
made to finish his triumphant career, perhaps 
prematurely, for the advantage of two hundred 
sportsmen. “ Ah, but only for their amusement !” 
would interpose some humanitarian averse equal- 
ly to fishing and to hunting. Then his lepdsh‘p 
would arise indignantly and would ask his oppo- 
nent whether what he called amusement was not 
as beneficial, as essential, as necessary to the 
world, as even such material good things as bread 
and meat. Was poetry less valuable than the 
multiplication table? Man could exist, no doubt, 
without fox-hunting. So he could without but- 
ter, without wine, or other so-called necessaries— 
without ermine tippets, for instance, the original 
God-invested wearer of which had been doomed 
to lingering starvation and death when trapped 
amidst the snow, in order that one lady might be 
made fine by the agonies of a dozen little furry 
sufferers, It was all a case of “ tanti,” he said ; 
and he said that the fox which had saved himself 
half a dozen times, and then died nobly on behalf 
of those who had been instrumental in preserving 
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an existence for him, ought not to complain of 
the lot which Fate had provided for him among 
the animals of the earth. It was said, however, 
in reference to this comparison between fishing 
and fox-hunting, that Lord Hampstead was alto- 
gether deficient in that skill and patience which 
is necessary for the landing of a salmon. 

But men, though they laughed at him, still 
liked him. He was good-humored and kindly 
hearted. He was liberal in more than his pol- 
itics. He had, too, a knack of laughing at him- 
self and his own peculiarities, which went far to 
redeem them. That a young earl, an embryo 
marquis, the heir of such a house as that of 
Trafford, should preach a political doctrine which 
those who heard ignorantly called Communistic, 
was very dreadful; but the horror of it was mit- 
igated when he declared that no doubt as he got 
old he should turn Tory like any other Radical. 
In this there seemed to be a covert allusion to 
his father. And then they could perceive that 
his “‘Communistic” principles did not prevent 
him from having a good eye to the value of land. 
He knew what he was about, as an owner of 
property should do, and certainly rode to hounds 
as well as any one of the boys of the period. 

When the idea first presented itself to him 
that his sister was on the way to fall in love with 
George Roden, it has to be acknowledged that he 
was displeased. It had not occurred to him that 
this peculiar breach would be made on the pro- 
tected sanctity of his own family. When Roden 
had spoken to him of this sanctity as one of the 
“social idolatries,” he had not quite been able 
to contradict him. He had wished to do so both 
in defense of his own consistency, and also, if it 
were possible, so as to maintain the sanctity. 
The “divinity” which “does hedge a king” had 
been to him no more than a social idolatry. The 
special respect in which dukes and such like were 
held was the same. The judge’s ermine and the 
bishop’s apron were idolatries. Any outward 
honor, not earned by the deeds or words of him 
so honored, but coming from birth, wealth, or 
from the doings of another, was an idolatry. 
Carrying on his arguments, he could not admit 
the same thing in reference to his sister, or rath- 
er he would have to admit it if he could not make 
another plea in defense of the sanctity. His sis- 
ter was very holy to him; but that should be be- 
cause of her nearness to him, because of her 
sweetness, because of her own gifts, because, as 
her brother, he was bound to be her especial 
knight till she should have chosen some other 
special knight for herself. But it should not be 
because she was the daughter, granddaughter, 
and great-granddaughter of dukes and marquises. 
It should not be because she was Lady Frances 
Trafford. Had he himself been a Post-office clerk, 
then would not this chosen friend have been fit 
to love her? There were unfitnesses, no doubt, 
very common in this world, which should make 
the very idea of love impossible to a woman— 
unfitness of character, of habits, of feelings, of 
education—unfitnesses as to inward personal no- 
bility. He could not say that there were any 
such which ought to separate his sister and his 
friend. If it was to be that this sweet sister 
should some day give her heart to a lover, why 
not to George Roden as well as to another? There 
were no such unfitnesses as those of which he 
would have thought in dealing with the lives of 
some other girl and some other young man, 

And yet he was, if not displeased, at any rate 
dissatisfied. There was something which grated 
against either his taste or his judgment—or per- 
haps his prejudices. He endeavored to inquire 
into himself fairly on this matter, and feared that 
he was yet the victim of the prejudices of his or- 
der. He was wounded in his pride to think that 
his sister should make herself equal to a clerk in 
the Post-office. Though he had often endeavor- 
ed, only too successfully, to make her understand 
how little she had in truth received from her high 
birth, yet he felt that she had received something 
which should have made the proposal of such a 
marriage distasteful to her. A man can not rid 
himself of a prejudice because he knows or be- 
lieves it to be a prejudice. That the two, if they 
continued to wish it, must become man and wife, 
he acknowledged to himself; but he could not 
bring himself not to be sorry that it should be so. 

There were some words on the subject between 
himself and his father before the marquis went 
abroad with his family, which, though they did 
not reconcile him to the match, lessened the dis- 
satisfaction. His father was angry with him, 
throwing the blame of this untoward affair on 
his head, and he was always prone to resent cen- 
sure thrown by any of his family on his own pe- 
culiar tenets. Thus it came to pass that in de- 
fending himself he was driven to defend his sis- 
ter also. The marquis had not been at Hendon 
when the revelation was first made, but had heard 
it in the course of the day from his wife. His 
Radical tendencies had done very little toward 
reconciling him to such a proposal. He had nev- 
er brought his theories home into his own per- 
sonalities. To be a Radical peer in the House of 
Lords, and to have sent a Radical tailor to the 
House of Commons, had been enough, if not too 
yeu, to satisfy his own political ideas. To him- 
self and to his valet—to all those immediately 
touching himself—he had always been the Mar- 
quis of Kingsbury. And so also, in his inner 
heart, the Marchioness was the Marchioness, and 
Lady Frances Lady Frances. He had never gone 
through any process of realizing his convictions 
as his son had done. “Hampstead,” he said, 
“ean this possibly be true, what your mother has 
told me?” This took place at the house in Park 
Lane, to which the marquis had summoned his 
son. 

“Do you mean about Frances and George Ro- 
den ?” 

“ Of course I mean that.” 

“T supposed you did, sir. I imagined that when 
you sent for me it was in regard to them. No 
doubt it is true.” 





“What is true? You speak as though you ab- 
solutely approved it.” 

“Then my voice has belied me, for I disapprove 
of it.” 

“ You feel, I hope, how utterly impossible it is.” 

“Not that.” 

“Not that ?” 

“T can not say that I think it to be impossible— 
or even improbable. Knowing the two, as I do, 
1 feel the probability to be on their side.” 

“That they—should be married ?” 

“That is what they intend. I never knew ei- 
ther of them to mean anything which did not 
sooner or later get itself accomplished.” 

“ You'll have to learn it on this occasion. How 
on earth can it have been brought about?” Lord 
Hampstead shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Somebody 
has been very much to blame.” 

“You mean me, sir ?” 

“ Somebody has been very much to blame.” 

“Of course you mean me. I can not take any 
blame in the matter. In introducing George Ro- 
den to you, and to my mother, and to Frances, I 
brought you to the knowledge of a highly educa- 
ted and extremely well-mannered young man.” 

“Good God !” 

“TI did to my friend what every young man, I 
suppose, does to his. I should be ashamed of 
myself to associate with any one who was not a 
proper guest for my father’s table. One does 
not calculate before that a young man and a 
young woman shall fall in love with each other.” 

“You see what has happened.” 

“Tt was extremely natural, no doubt, though I 
had not anticipated it. As I told you, I am very 
sorry. It will cause many heart-burns, and some 
unhappiness.” 

“Unhappiness! I should think so. I must go 
away in the middle of the session.” 

“Tt will be worse for her, poor girl.” 

“Tt will be very bad for her,” said the mar- 
quis, speaking as though his mind were quite 
made up on that matter. 

“But nobody, as far as I can see, has done 
anything wrong,” continued Lord Hampstead. 
“When two young people get together, whose 
tastes are similar, and opinions—whose education 
and habits of thought have been the same—” 

“ Habits the same !” 

“ Habits of thought, I said, sir.” 

“You would talk the hind-legs off a dog,” said 
the marquis, bouncing out of the room. It was 
not unusual with him, in the absolute privacy of 
his own circle, to revert to language which he 
would have felt to be unbecoming to him, as Mar- 
quis of Kingsbury, among ordinary people. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





FROM ENGLAND TO NATAL. 
See illustrations on double page. 


HE traveller southward, when he has passed 
the chopping seas of the English Channel 
and the long swell of the Bay of Biscay, is sailing 
in summer seas. The first land seen is Porto 
Santo, a little island northeast of Madeira, with a 
high peak in the centre, of which the extreme 
point appears above the clouds. It was on this 
island that Columbus, observing the drift-wood 
brought ashore from the west, realized the fact 
that a new country lay still beyond him. As the 
vessel crosses the thirty miles which separate 
Porto Santo from Madeira, the beauty of the lat- 
ter island becomes fully apparent. Dark purple 
rocks clothed on the summit with rich vegetation 
rise up from the sea, quiet hamlets nestle on the 
sides of the hills or by the bays, and every nook of 
land is terraced and cultivated, and all varieties 
of tropical and semi-tropical plants flourish. The 
view of Funchal, the chief city, is lovely ; the blue 
sky above and the blue sea below are the frame 
of the picture. In the foreground is a pictur- 
esque castle with Moorish battlements perched 
on an isolated rock, the houses come down to the 
water’s edge, and thin off as they mount the steep 
hills, standing out clear with their white walls 
and tiled roofs against a background of emerald 
foliage. Another day’s sail brings the voyager 
in sight of the huge Peak of Teneriffe, which tow- 
ers aloft to the height of 12,182 feet. The ascent 
is difficult, but the view from the top amply repays 
the traveller for the fatigue, as he looks down on 
the seven lovely islands of the Canaries—a name 
given them, according to Pliny, ex maudtitudine 
canum found there by the first civilized landers. 
The cone of the peak is a pile of lava, pumice, 
and ashes thrown up in an ancient crater. Steam 
and sulphureous vapor still issue from its sum- 
mit, on which the snow lies for four months of 
the year. There are no accounts of active erup- 
tions from the peak, but streams of lava were 
discharged in 1798 from vents in the sides. The 
canary-bird is here wild, and its natural color is 
a grayish-brown, the yellow color of our tame 
birds being produced by three hundred and fifty 
years of domestication. 

The pleasantest part of the voyage to the Cape 
is near Madeira and the Canaries. The air is 
soft and balmy, the sea smooth and pleasant, the 
winds are low, all sails are set, and new ones 
bent on the yards to catch the gentle breezes. 
Beyond the equator the trade-winds are encoun- 
tered, cool and refreshing, but the nearer the ship 
comes to the Cape, the more they grow in strength, 
and often from cool become cold. Then comes 
a sail of three weeks with little to break the 
monotony. Concerts are threatened and theatri- 
cals proposed, but the tropical languor usually 
seduces the passenger to be a lazy spectator of 
the routine of the ship, the mustering of the crew 
for prayers on Sunday, and the heaving of the 
log to ascertain the daily run. Then some morn- 
ing he wakes to see before him the huge bulk of 
Table Mountain. The summit, on which Camoens 
enthrones the Giant of the Cape, is perfectly hor- 
izontal. ‘“ Heere,” says old Purchas, “ Nature 
hath framed herself a delightful bower, heere to 
sit and contemplate the great seas, and therefore 





hath heere formed a great Plaine, which with the 
fragrante herbs, varieties of flowers, and flourish- 
ing garden of all things, seemes a terrestrial Par- 
adise.” The town is highly picturesque; the 
houses white, with terraces in front. Behind 
rises the wall of the mountain, while its two ram- 
parts, the Devil’s Peak and the Lion, form the 
wings of the amphitheatre. A dense and lofty 
forest of pines clothes its flanks. Trees of all 
zones grow side by side. Crowds of fishing-boats 
are arriving or departing, men-of-war of all na- 
tions are lying in the roads, while the streets are 
filled with a motley crowd of Malays, negroes, 
Caffres, Hottentots, Jews, and all the races of 
Europe. 

The southeast wind blows with terrifie force, 
and ships had often to put to sea for safety, 
before the Prince Alfred Docks were built a few 
years ago. The usual way of reaching Natal from 
Cape Town is by a coasting steamer, which makes 
its first halt at Port Elizabeth, a town founded 
in 1826. The town is built round the bay, and 
consists of one long street. It is said to be the 
best starting-point for the Diamond Fields. The 
coast, so dangerous to mariners, is well in sight 
the whole way, a fine bold outline, but bleak in 
appearance. Then the Bluff is sighted, the bold 
headland which protects the harbor of Natal, and 
where, unless the tide serves, the vessel must lie 
till it can cross the bar which closes the land- 
locked bay. 





DON’T LET THEM BURY ME 
DEEP. 
By WILL CARLETON. 
{It will interest readers to know that this touching 
oem is founded upon an actual occurrence, which 
| lately obtained some publicity through the news- 
papers. } 
Lirt me a bit in my bed, father; 
Press your warm lips to my cheek ; 
Put your arm under my head, father— 
I am so tired and so weak. 
I can not stay long awake now— 
Many a night I shall sleep. 
Promise one thing for my sake, now— 
Don’t let them bury me deep! 


Cover my bed with sweet flowers, father, 
Those I so well loved to see, 
So, in the long lonely hours, father, 
They'll be companions for me. 
If I should wake in the night, then, 
Their lips my sad face would sweep. 
Make my grave cheerful and bright, then— 
Don’t let them bury me deep! 


When to the church you all go, father, 
At the sweet Sabbath bell’s* tone, 

I shall be dreary, you know, father, 
Lying out there all alone. 

Hang my bird near in a tree, then— 
Watch over me he will keep; 

He will sing sweet hymns to me, then— 
Don’t let them bury me deep! 


Call on me whene’er you pass, father, 
Where by your side I oft ran; 

Put your face down on the grass, father. 
Near to my own as you can. 

If I could look up and hear you, 
Into your arms I would creep; 

Let me sometimes nestle near you— 
Don’t let them bury me deep! 


Look! who has come for me now, father, 
Standing so near to my bed? 

Some one is kissing my brow, fatker— 
Mamma, I thought you were dead! 

See! she is smiling so bright to you, 
Beckons for you not to weep; 

'Tis not good-by, but good-night, to vou— 
They can not bury me deep! 





ADELINA PATTI. 

DELINA JUANA CLORINDA—or, accord- 

ing to other authorities, Adéle Jeanne Marie 
—Patti was born at Madrid in 1843, the child of 
Salvatore Patti and his wife, who sang under the 
name of Barili. A few years after her birth the 
family came to America, The children all stud- 
ied music from infancy, and Adelina made her 
first public appearance in New York in 1851, dur- 
ing the season in which Madame Bosio was here. 
She continued her studies under the guidance of 
Maurice Strakosch, her brother-in-law, and made 
her real début 24th November, 1859, in this city, 
as Lucia in La Sonnambula. Her success was de- 
cided, and after visiting the principal cities here, 
she went, in 1861, to Europe. From that year to 
the present time she has sung every year at Co- 
vent Garden, London. France, Holland, Belgium, 
Austria, and Prussia were al! in turn scenes of 
her triumphs, and it was proved in a lawsuit 
which she brought, on attaining her majority, 
against Strakosch that he had received under his 
contract with her over $120,000 in one year. After 
1864 she was attached to the Italiens at Paris, 
but made visits to London, Baden, Brussels, and 
St. Petersburg. At the latter city her triumphs 
in 1870 were most brilliant. The Emperor con- 
ferred on her a decoration and the title of First 
Singer to the Court. She sang Aida in the Apol- 
lo at Rome, and returned to Paris in 1874. She 
has sung since then in Brussels, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Berlin, Milan, and Seville. In every city 
her combined attractions of person, manner, and 
artistic skill charmed the public. She possesses 
equal facility in impassioned tenderness and in 
sprightly comedy. Her répertoire is extensive, 
embracing thirty réles, chiefly of the Italian 
school, but including Marguérite in Faust, and 
Giulietta in Romeo e Giulietta. In England she 
has been equally successful in the concerts of the 
Birmingham Festival in 1864, when she sang the 
part of Adah in Costa’s Naaman, and at the 
Handel Festivals of 1865, 1867, and 1880, But 











it is on the operatic stage that she has gained her 
most brilliant laurels, and it will be a matter of 
regret if,during her visit here, we do not hear 
her in that style of art where she reigns supreme. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mavup F.—Seal-skin sacques are worn in deep mourn- 
ing, and will remain in fashion all winter, though long 
cloaks of seal-skin are mure elegant. 

Lena.—It is impossible to judge of the value of your 
china by mere description. You may learn about it 
from Prime’s exhaustive treatise on Pottery and Por- 
celain, published by Harper & Brothers. Mere age 
does not constitute value; yet old china is always 
worth investigation. Five tables would be too many 
for a room the size you mention, with the other neces- 
sary furniture. Berlin wool is preferable to crewels 
for your footstool in Persian knot stitch. 

A. H.—The Vatican palace has grown up by degrees, 
and dates back to the time of Charlemagne, or perhaps 
still farther. It was rebuilt by Innocent IIL, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and enlarged 
half a century later by Nicholas III., but did not be- 
come the permanent residence of the Popes until after 
their return from Avignon in 1377. Very little of the 
present edifice, however, is older than the time of 
Nicholas V., who commenced the renovation of the 
palace in 1447, which was afterward completed by Al- 
exander V. The Sistine Chapel was built by Sextus 
IV., in 1474. The palace contains the greatest art 
treasures extant. 

Inquirer.—Numerous patterns for applied - work 
have been given inthe Bazar. Besides the smaller de- 
signs for cushions, etc., there are, among borders, the 
tiger-lily in No. 5, curtain borders in Nos, 19 and 20, 
and the large sunflower design in Nos, 41 and 43, Vol. 

XIV. 

Reaprr.—You will find your queries answered in 
the article ‘* Before the Wedding and After,” in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. XIV. 

Mrs. G. F. B.—An article in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIII, 
gives information about curtains woven from silk 
scraps. 

L. G., Lenox, Massacuvser1s.—The flowers in the 
design are to be filled in. 

Ianoranor.—You would do well to bring a letter 
from your family physician to the city doctor you 
wish to consult. You can call on him, or send for 
him to see you at the hotel; there is no special eti- 
quette in the matter. There are many infirmaries that 
receive private patients, 

A New Svunsoriser, Arsany.—It would be quite 
proper to call after coming out of black, even if cards 
had been sent. To enter society, however, it is well to 
give a five-o’clock tea or soirée, and save yourself the 
trouble of calling. It is absolutely proper to invite all 
young gentlemen who have called at New-Year's, or 
who have sent cards.—As to the Turkey red dresses 
trimmed with white Hamburg, we think the combina- 
tion too startling. Use gray or blue or white Mar- 
seilles. 

B. S., Boston, Massacuusetts.—No one can call 
upon you uniess you send word where you live. All 
brides should send cards with number of residence, as 
there is great confusion caused if they do not. Every 
one calls on a bride if invited to the wedding, per- 
sonally or by card, if they know where to find her. 

Mriynte.—A pale pink cashmere dress for a young 
lady should be embroidered in the same shade, in th« 
open Saxony-work now in fashion. Make it with a 
pleated skirt, panier drapery, and antique pointed 
waist. 

Scunsortmer.—The seam in the middle of the back of 
a circular should be bias, and the front edges should 
be straight. 

Ignoramvus.—French nainsook is the nicest material 
for infants’ dresses. The American soft-finished cam- 
brics are suitable for night dresses, slips, and skirts. 

Mus. M. A. G.—Retrim your cloak with black plush, 
putting on a wide border of it where the fur is now. 
Do not alter the shape. You can probably dispose of 
your furs among the fur dealers. 

H. M. F.—The answer about cosmetics was to anoth- 
er correspondent under the same initials as yours. 
The antique corsage is pointed in front and back, and 
extends a trifle below the waist line over the hips. 
Greek over-skirts have a deep apron pointed long on 
one side, and caught up very high on the hips. Bow 
drapery is a scarf-like sash that passes around the 
hips and is tied in an immense bow behind, with wide 
ends that take the place of a draped over-skirt. 

Daty.—Plush, either plain or ridged, and of the 
same shade, will trim your blue Surah dress hand- 
somely. 

J. E. H.—Get a wide straight-brimmed round hat of 
blue felt with high tapering crown, and have blue fea- 
ther tips curving outward all around the crown. Bang 
your front hair, and braid the back low on the nape of 
your neck. 

An Op Svssoriser.—A red plush basque, or else 
facings, panels, and shirred scarfs on the corsage of 
red brocade, will be the best way of introducing color 
into your black dress for evening. The red plush 
basque with black silk skirts is a favorite suit for the 
opera and other dresey occasions. You need not in- 
troduce red into the skirts, as they are now entirely dif- 
ferent from the basque. Black and white striped satin 
or velvet is also used for a basque to be worn with 
black silk skirts, 

M. 8S.— We do not publish designs such as yon sug- 
gest at the request of our readers. 

Magar C.—Clean your black cashmere by sponging 
it with diluted ammonia. Get some moiré and put a 
pleating from the knees down on the skirt; drape the 
over-skirt low enough to cover this at the top, and put 
moiré on the basque in plain bands, collar, and cuffs. 

Emity.—Get black cashmere to combine with plaid 
wool, For a best dress for a girl of seventeen have a 
dark green, blue, or wine-colored Surah, with plush 
borders of the same color. 

O.p Sussoriser.—Read reply just given “ Emily.” 
You will find further hints in a late number of the 
Bazar, in the New York Fashions. A plush basque 
with silk skirts makes a simple and pretty toilette for 
a young lady. 

Uaty Gre Reaver.—An ordinary tea-spoon is the 
size referred to. 

Mas. E. M. B.—Yon will find addresses in our adver- 
tising columns. 

Miss K.—Ball dresses will be worn short or with 
quarter trains by young ladies. Kid or satin slippers 
are used with them. Moiré of the same shade would 
be beautiful with your Nile green silk. White satin 
slippers are worn with any evening dress. Linen cuffs 
are still worn, though not so generally as they former- 
ly were. The bride wears gloves, no matter how in- 
formal the wedding may be; the bridegroom omits 
them or wears them at pleasure. 
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(Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrnor or “ Aut. on Noratne,” “Tur Biossomine oF 
an Axvoz,” “A Go.pren Sorrow,” Eto. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Tue west lodge of Chesney Manor almost 
faced the small prettily laid out inclosure within 
which stood the Catholic church and the house 
which Mr. Warrender had built for the use of the 
officiating priest. From the little garden, with 
its privet hedges, and the rustic porch, the west 
gate was plainly to be seen, and there was a view 
of a very picturesque bit of the park. The site 
of the church and the cottage had formerly made 
a portion of a fine wood which skirted a gentle 
curve past a long stretch of rising ground, and 
the small clearing was backed and bounded on 
both sides by the wood, leafless now, but still 
beautiful. The sun was shining on the cottage 
and the garden, and the long narrow windows of 
the little church were glittering in its rays. The 
doors of both church and cottage were open, and 
there was an unusual stir about the quiet scene. 
A couple of wheelbarrows under the charge of a 
couple of boys, and a light cart, drawn by an un- 
mistakably pet donkey—-the Jack so well be- 
loved of Mrs. Masters’s children—were stationed 
at the side of the church nearest to the cottage, 
and a tall gray-haired man, wearing a long black 
cassock and a black velvet skull-cap, and carry- 
ing a stumpy book under his arm, was superin- 
tending the unloading of the donkey-cart by 
Jack’s driver. The contents of the three ve- 
hicles were flowers in pots, long shining garlands 
of holly and ivy, and other winter greenery, and 
these were all taken into the church. 

“T was to go back and take the barrows for 
another load,” said Jack’s driver, “and to tell 
your reverence that Miss Rhodes and the young 
ladies are coming down at two o'clock.” 

Away went the man with the cart and the boys 
with the barrows, and the priest, going with them 
to shut the gate, observed that a gentleman was 
standing on the pathway at a little distance. 
Not knowing whether the stranger meant to come 
in or to pass on, the priest did not close the gate 
upon the barrows, but stood at it, waiting. There 
was a loitering, uncertain air about the stranger, 
but the priest’s attitude seemed to decide him. 
He came up to the gate quickly, and lifting his 
hat, said, 

“Mr. Moore, I think ?” 

“That is my name,” answered the priest. “ Did 
you wish to see me? Will you walk in?” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, complying 
with the invitation. “I am glad of an opportu- 
nity of making your acquaintance. My name is 
Horndean.” 

Some desultory remarks followed, and Mr. 
Moore was leading the way to his house, when 
Mr. Horndean, pausing at the open door of the 
church, asked permission to enter. They went 
in, and while the stranger looked about him at 
the unfamiliar scene, the priest knelt for a few 
moments in front of the altar. 

The church was empty, save for a boy in the 
long coat of a seminarist, who was busy about the 
altar ornaments ; and after a casual examination 
of its simple architecture and decoration, Mr. 
Horndean’s inspection came to an end. Mr. 
Moore politely invited him into the adjoining 
house, but he seemed to prefer the open air, and 
was careful, while talking to the priest, not to 
lose sight of the gate and west avenue of Ches- 
ney Manor. Something was said of the season, 
and the decoration of the church, and Mr. Horn- 
dean politely expressed a hope that in future Mr. 
Moore would lay the shrubberies and gardens of 
Horndean under contribution. 

“T am bountifully supplied for Christmas by 
Chesney Manor,” said Mr. Moore, “ but Iam much 
obliged for your kind offer, and may avail myself 
of it on another occasion. You do not remain at 
Horndean for Christmas, I believe %” 

“No. I am going away again, but soon to 
return. Then I hope we shall be good neigh- 
bors.” 

All this time he was intently watching the west 
gate of Chesney Manor. 

Mr. Moore made a civil reply, and was secretly 
wondering what had brought Mr. Horndean, whom 
he had not once seen during the months of his 
sojourn at Horndean, to the retired nook at the 
Chesney west gate, when his unaccountable vis- 
itor took an abrupt leave of him, and walked 
away toward the skirt of the wood. At the same 
moment Mr. Moore caught sight of a group mov- 
ing along the avenue of Chesney Manor, and im- 
mediately crossed the road to the west lodge to 
meet Miss Rhodes and her little pupils. They 
preceded the reladen donkey-cart and wheelbar- 
rows, and they were accompanied by their nurse. 
There was a good deal of news for Mr. Moore: 
Uncle John was coming presently; they might 
stay until it was growing dark ; and mamma had 
ordered almost all the camellias to be cut for 
uncle’s church on Christmas-day. 

Miss Rhodes was rather silent and apathetic, 
and when she had hung up a few wreaths, and 
given the boy in the long coat some directions, 
she excused herself on the plea of having to get 
back to Mrs. Masters, and leaving the children 
with their nurse to await Mr. Warrender’s arriv- 
al; she went away, accompanied to the gate by 
Mr. Moore. A side path through a plantation 
extending on the right of the gate lodge led by a 
circuitous route to the house, and this was the 
way that Helen selected, with the object of avoid- 
ing Mr. Warrender. This had become her chief 
solicitude; not that anything on his part had 
made her position more difficult than before, but 
because she found the pain of it, the sense that 





to her would be due the breaking up of that hap- 
py home, the acute disappointment of her kind and 
generous friends, almost intolerable. This had 
such complete possession of her mind that the incei- 
dent of the morning had faded in comparison ; the 
thing was a puzzle, it might bea danger, but it was 
not that which was almost choking her; it was 
not that which made her feel the house a’ prison, 
and the faces she loved terrible. That morning 
Helen had resolved upon appealing to Jane, and 
as she walked through the plantation, breathing 
freely because she was alone, and might indulge 
in all the trouble of her mind, undisturbed by a 
solicitous look, to cut her as if with a keen re- 
proach, she tried to arrange the sentences in 
which she should tell her friend how all that had 
been done for her peace and protection had come 
to naught. 

“What wonder,” she said to herself, bitterly, 
and with smarting tears rolling slowly over her 
cheeks, “if they think me an unlucky, uncanny 
creature, not fit to help myself, and marring ev- 
ery endeavor to help me? What wonder if they 
should blame me because he loves me, if they 
should think that I have forgotten or braved the 
wretched truth, and led him into this great mis- 
take, evil, and sorrow ?” 

She had been so absorbed in her thoughts, she 
had so entirely yielded to the relief of solitude, 
that she had not heeded the slight rustling on the 
side of the plantation near the park fence that 
had accompanied her own steps, and now, see- 
ing a neatly trimmed log of timber by the inner 
side of the path a little ahead of her, she quick- 
ened her steps, and seating herself upon it, gave 
unrestrained way to her tears. Presently they 
were checked ; her startled attention was attract- 
ed by a stir among the trees in front of her, and 
a little packet fell at her feet. She started up, 
and looked around her in some alarm, but there 
was no one in sight, and she picked up the missile. 
It was addressed, in pencil, to “ Miss Rhodes,” and 
the sight of the handwriting made her feel deadly 
faint. She sat down again, from sheer inability 
to stand, and, trembling from head to foot, she 
broke the seal. Not a word was written on the pa- 
per, but it inclosed the Apollo pin—the pin which 
Frank Lisle had given her, and she had returned 
to him with the lying symbol of their pretended 
marriage, the false wedding ring—the pin which 
she knew had been in his hands since then! The 
pretty, delicate ornament lay in her lap, and her 
eyes gazed at it distended as though it were some 
loathsome object; her head reeled, that. terrible 
vertigo which had once or twice before come to 
her with a shock seized hold upon her ; she stretch- 
ed her hands down at either side of her, and tried 
to clutch the rugged bark of the log on which she 
was sitting, while the scene grew dim and distant, 
and a black pall hung itself before her eyes. The 
agony of surprise and terror might have lasted an 
age, or an instant—she knew not. With a deep, 
gasping sigh, she tried to rise to her feet and fly 
from the spot, but her knees refused to support 
her, and she sank down again on the log. With 
the movement, displaced, the pin fell from her lap 
on the ground, and the next moment a man’s foot 
was set heavily upon it, grinding and crushing it 
into the clay, and Helen, looking up in deadly fear, 
saw as if through a mist a man standing before 
her. The man was Frank Lisle! 

She uttered a dreadful, low, gasping cry, and 
hid her face in her hands. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” he said, and he too was 
pale, and his voice was strange; “and pray let 
me speak to you. I must; it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us both that I should. There is nothing 
to fear; for Heaven's sake do not shake like 
that.” 

She put a strong constraint upon herself, and 
forced her lips to form words. 

“What do you want with me? Why do you 
come here ?” 

“T want nothing but your forgiveness. I come 
here because I am forced to do so; because the 
truth must be told between you and me; because 
you must be made aware of who I am.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“T am Frederick Lorton Horndean.” 

She stared at him in blank terror and amaze- 
ment; she uttered a faint sound, but no articu- 
late words; once more the blackness came before 
her eyes, and she would have fallen to the ground 
but for his sustaining arm. He held her in no 
gentle clasp; there was not the slightest sugges- 
tion of a caress in his touch; it was merely the 
aid of strength to weakness ; and she rallied in- 
stantly, and shrank away from him with a move- 
ment which he did not attempt to contest. 

“ You are better now,” he said, “and you will 
listen to me; it shall be for the last time. And 
you will believe what I say, I am sure, villain as 
you must hold me to be, andI suppose Iam. It 
was only last night that I learned, by a letter from 
Mrs. Stephenson, that you were living with Mrs. 
Masters at Chesney Manor. To-day I came down 
to the church here, thinking that I might find 
some means of sending the token that would re- 
veal my presence to you, and then write and en- 
treat you to see me without any one’s knowledge ; 
but the priest was there, and he saw me; I 
had to talk to him, and to give up that plan. 
There was nothing for it but to follow you, and 
risk it.” 

She was listening to him, but it was as if in a 
dream, The crowd of recollections was too 
great, its whirl was too bewildering; her brain 
seemed to be burst and shattered by them; she 
could only realize that this man was Frank, and 
that she was suffering horrible pain. 

“TI am here to tell you the truth, and first that 
I did not desert you as you believéd.” 

Ah, yes; her mind is getting a little clearer. 
This was the man by whose false name she had 
been called, for whose coming she had vainly 
watched and waited through all those dreadful 
weeks, who had utterly wrecked her life. She 
was going to learn the word of the enigma now, 
and she felt hardly able to be curious about it. 





She made no attempt to speak, and she closed her 
eyes and covered them with her hands. But he 
knew that she was listening to him. 

“No; as Heaven is my witness, I did not. 
When I left you, I meant to return as I had pro- 
mised and arranged, but I was seized with sudden 
illness the next day, and for several weeks I was 
either unconscious or helpless, and nobody knew 
where I was. When I returned to Paris, you were 
gone to England, I was told; at all events, you 
had placed yourself under the protection of your 
friends, and withdrawn yourself from mine. I 
don’t excuse myself; I only explain. Circum- 
stances hindered me from trying to get you back. 
It was better for us both.” 

“Did you mean to marry me when you return- 
ed to Paris ?” 

He hesitated, and with his hesitation her emo- 
tion vanished. She was quite calm as she waited 
for his reply. 

“J—I will go back to the beginning, and tell 
you the truth. The day I met you at the Louvre, 
when I put you into a carriage, you gave as your 
address my sister’s house. She and I had quar- 
relled, and I knew nothing of her doings just 
then. My curiosity was excited about her; my 
admiration was roused by you—” She shrank 
so plainly from these words that he hurriedly 
begged her pardon, and continued : “I contrived 
to meet you again, and as I did not want my sis- 
ter to find out anything about me, and did want 
to do her an ill turn, I called myself by my friend 
Lisle’s name, and tried to win your confidence in 
a false character.” 

“And succeeded. It was not very brave. I 
was only a girl, a miserable dependent in your 
sister’s house.” 

“Don’t think that I don’t know how cowardly 
it was; but the wretched little excuse there was 
to offer I could not make now without offending 
you. I was living very recklessly at that time, 
gambling and drinking, and doing all the things 
for doing which my guardian, Mr. Horndean, had 
so severely condemned me, and which were very 
likely to cost me the inheritance which he had 
promised me. There was just one thing that 
would have made my loss of it quite certain—a 
marriage of which Mr. Horndean would not ap- 
prove. That was the risk I could not incur, the 
penalty I could not face; in that you have the 
explanation of my conduct, execrable, I admit to 
you. It was not a deliberate plot; that is all I 
have to say for myself. When I left you at Neu- 
illy to go to England, I was in hopes that the old 
man was dying, and that all would be safe. Had 
I reached England then, and had he died, I would 
have returned and made you my wife.” 

And Mr. Horndean believed what he said. 
Needless to add that Helen believed it. But 
while the assertion gave him a sensation of com- 
fortable self-approval, it merely awoke in her the 
heart-felt sentiment, “ Thank God for all that has 
happened, because it was not that !” 

“T need not repeat what did occur. Before 
Mr. Horndean died, you were gone, and then, I 
confess, I saw the extreme folly of what I had 
done, and I was glad, very glad, you had found 
honorable protection. We had both escaped a 
very great evil.” 

It had never, perhaps, befallen Frederick Lor- 
ton in his life before to have to say anything so 
difficult of utterance as those latter sentences ; 


ful Beatrix’s jealousy, anger, or suspicion; the 
haunting ghosts of the last night were laid; he 
was quitte pour la peur. 

And Helen? What of her? Only the old 
question, What was to become of her? He said 
something of her future’s being his care, but she 
put it aside with indifference that was hardly even 
disdainful, and simply reiterating her assurance 
that he was forgiven, and that she would have 
left Chesney Manor before he brought his bride 
to Horndean, she begged him to leave her. 

“T must have a little time to recover myself,” 
she said, “and I shall be missed at the house. 
Good-by, Mr. Horndean.” 

Even to his perception, so dimmed by vice, so 
dulled by selfishness, the nobility of the girl was 
striking. He felt something as near to reverence 
as he was capable of feeling, as he bowed low 
and turned away into the plantation. There was 
one point of resemblance in the respective states 
of mind of Helen and himself: it was the impos- 
sibility that both felt of realizing their former 
relation to each other. Between Frederick Lor- 
ton and the pure, gentle, lovely image of the girl 
whom he had loved and left so lightly there in- 
terposed itself the splendid picture of Beatrix, 
the grand passion of his hitherto wasted life. 
Was there anything that came between the image 
of her false lost lover, as he was when she loved 
and believed in him, to blur and confuse it in her 
mind’s eye as she sat for a while where he had 
left her, trying to think, but fast losing the co- 
herence and resolution which had come to her 
aid while he was there, and with a terrible 
consciousness of physical illness coming over 
her? ° 

If there was any such thing, Helen did not 
know it. 

When she reached the house she was surprised 
to find Mrs. Masters in the hall, and on the look- 
out for her. 

A glance at her showed Helen that something 
unusual had happened. 

“A charming surprise for you,” said Mrs. Mas- 
ters, taking her arm and giving it a warning 
squeeze. ‘‘ Jane Merrick is here!” 

[to BE CONTINUED.) 





THE RELICT OF CAPTAIN 
PROSSER. 


\ HEN she came back to Northport, and took 
up her abode in the old homestead where 
she was born, and which adjoined the cemetery 
where the dust of all her kindred reposed, North- 
port regarded the widow Prosser with great favor. 
She was so completely a widow that she com- 
manded the respect always shown, even in this 
imperfect state of existence, to thoroughness. 
From the crispness of her black crape veil and 
the doleful freshness of her black silk gloves to 
the severe hem of her black bombazine dress 
she radiated unmitigated affliction. 

And there was such an appropriateness in her 
living next door to a cemetery! She might have 
chosen a new house in the midst of the village, 
as at her time of life, and with her means, many 
a woman would have done, for she was little 
more than forty, and it was generally understood 
that her husband, a sea-captain, had left her very 





the meanness, the cruelty, and the falsehood they 
revealed were as evident to himself as to the girl 
who listened to him. But that girl was no longer 
the weak and childish creature whom he had de- 
ceived so easily ; nobler associations and the for- 
cing-school of suffering had instructed her. She 
raised her head with supreme dignity, and said, 
in a tone of cool command, 

“ Pass on from that part of your explanation, 
if you please.” 

He gave her a startled look, but he obeyed 
her. 

“Your letter convinced me that the best safety 
for both of us was in leaving things as they were. 
I was summoned to England. Mr. Horndean was 
dead. By the terms of his will I should have 
been disinherited if I had been a married man at 
the time of his death. And now I have indeed 
to crave your pardon ; for I know I ought to have 
sought you out when I became my own master, 
and made you my wife, but—” 

She calmly interrupted him. 

“You had ceased to wish to do so, Mr. Horn- 
dean. I have at least reason to be grateful to 
you that you did not inflict that worst of injuries 
upon me. You need tell me no more; I know 
that you are about to marry Miss Chevenix (whom 
I have seen) very shortly, and all the consequences 
to me of that marriage are clearly before my 
mind.” 

“To you! Surely it is impossible that you—” 
He hesitated. The strife of his contending pas- 
sions was great. 

“You would say that I have no part in the 
matter—that it is impossible I should love you 
still. You are right, that is quite impossible; 
that has long been over, with all its suffering. 
And I forgive you quite fully and freely; you 
will be a very happy man if my wishes can avail. 
But there are consequences tome. I can not re- 
main here; I can neither reveal your secret, nor 
carry on false pretenses to my friends. Miss 
Chevenix and Mrs. Townley Gore must soon learn 
that I am here; and besides—don’t mistake me 
—this must be the last meeting between you and 
me.” 

He was ashamed of himself; he was sorry for 
what he had done; he would have given a good 
deal of money that he had never seen the face of 
Helen Rhodes; but a great irrepressible joy was 
awakened in him by her words. She had said 
all in a few words that he had been laboriously 
planning how to say in many. The importance 
to him of secrecy, which he was at a loss how to 
insinuate without insult to her, had been per- 
ceived by her unassisted intelligence. He was 
saved, free, relieved from all dread of his beauti- 





“forehanded.” It certainly showed an edifying 
sense of the fitness of things for her to live in 
that lonesome old house, with the perpetually 
moaning sea on one side, and the grave-yard on 
the other. 

She had taken her husband’s niece to live with 
her—a young girl sober and demure of aspect, 
and exhibiting in her garb a modified grief. She 
wore her hair banged, and had red cheeks, but 
otherwise she harmonized perfectly with the wid- 
ow’s establishment; and such slight imperfec- 
tions as having a husband’s niece with banged 
hair and red cheeks were, after all, but hu- 
man, and seemed only, as it were, to show in a 
stronger light the widow’s otherwise perfect pro- 
priety. 

She chose as man-of-all-work Uriah Peaseley, 
an ancient mariner, who, having been stranded 
on the reefs of rheumatism, had devoted himself 
for several years generally to “choring,” and es- 
pecially to the office of sexton’s assistant, being, 
as he described himself, “ handy at grave-diggin’, 
and genteel at callin’ off the mourners.” 

An Irishwoman whom she had brought with 
her from the distant town where her married life 
had been spent, and who vouched for herself as 
having been “ three times a widdy, and as dacent 


“a one as iver stepped,” completed the widow 


Prosser’s household, with the addition of a sleek, 
drab, sanctimonious parrot, and a tabby that 
would have been venerable of aspect if some 
evil-disposed person had not cut off two-thirds of 
her tail, leaving a funny little bob, which gave her 
a very comical and undignified appearance ; but 
she was thus saved from unbecoming friskiness, 
having no tail long enough to chase. 

The widow had her sitting-room in the back 
part of the house, with side windows overlooking 
the cemetery. As she explained to ali her callers, 
“she always had been one that enjoyed passing, 
but she hadn’t a heart to look at it now.” 

As there was but one house beyond hers on 
that road, and that occupied by an old hermit, 
who never had any visitors, and as the road went 
nowhere in particular, straggling along more and 
more grassily until it lost itself in a marsh, the 
widow could have had no great opportunity to 
indulge in the dissipation of looking at “ pass- 
ing” if her feelings had not forbidden; but still 
it was regarded as proper and commendable in 
her to retire to the back part of the house. 

It was approvingly noticed that she never went 
to any social gatherings except those of a reli- 
gious character; but sewing circles and donation 
parties were regarded as belonging to that class 
in Northport, so the widow’s recreations were not 
so circumscribed as at first might appear. 

“T only came at the call of duty,” she remark- 
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ed to her nearest neighbor at a donation party. 
“ A poor heart-broken widow has no part nor lot 
in merry-makin’s.” 

“Land sakes! you don’t call this a merry- 
makin’?” exclaimed the neighbor, who was Mis’ 
Deacon Wiswell (pronounced Wizzle), in holy hor- 
ror. “To me it’s a most solum and edifyin’ oc- 
casion; and I never yet brought a custard that 
had less’n four eggs in it, and I never shall, let 
other folks do what they will.” 

This declaration of uncompromising virtue was 
delivered in a very forcible manner, and loud 
enough to reach the ears of a meek little woman, 
who was the wife of Deacon Phillips, the “ closest” 
man in Northport. 

“Folks can’t°expect much of poor lonely wid- 
ow women,” said the widow Prosser, smoothing 
the crape folds on her dress ; “ but I ain’t scrimp- 
in’ of butter in my cake, nor don’t begrudge frost- 
in’, and my apple jelly always jells splendid, if I 
do say it. And Cap’n Prosser, that had been all 
over the world, and asked to dinner by the Czar 
of Rooshy and the Emperor of Japan, couldn’t eat 
any doughnuts but mine.” 

“You don’t say so! But I ain’t a mite sur- 
prised. I says to Mis’ Copelin, when we was 
a-takin’ the things out of the baskets, says I, 
‘Mis’ Prosser’s doughnuts is enough to bring 
tears to your eyes.’ And I was glad to see that 
you had fetched some beautiful mince-pies, for 
Mis’ Sherborn was just tellin’ me how much the 
minister set by them. She says he always writes 
his most forcible sermons, them that gives it to 
sinners so powerful, and describes the bad place 
so clear and beautiful, after gettin’ up in the 
night and eatin’ a whole mince-pie. It’s a solum 
and touchin’ thought that you're a-providin’ a 
means of grace when you're a-choppin’ meat, and 
a-weighin’ out ‘spices, and a-measurin’ out mo- 
lasses.” 

“T hope they ain’t too sweet,” said the widow. 
“Cap’n Prosser he liked ’em sweet, and I can’t 
bear to make ’em any other way. It always 
seems as if I was makin’’em for him.” 

“T suppose, from your mournin’ him so, that 
he was a beautiful man; that is, so tospeak. Of 
course we’re all sensible that poor human nater 
ain’t never what it ought to be.” 

The widow, with downcast eyes, nodded assent, 
either to one or both of these propositions. 

“Ship that he sailed in never heard from? 
Well, it’s terrible consolin’ that he left you well 
off, and no funeral expenses neither. And the 
second is very often likelier than the first.” 

The widow raised her head, and gave her a 
haughty glance from a pair of keen black eyes. 

“T hope you ain’t one to take offense when 
none is meant. A young and handsome widow 
is dretful apt to take a second, more especially 
if she’s so situated as to be able to support 
him.” 

The artful compliment was soothing to the wid- 
ow’s irritated feelings, but she replied, proudly, 

“ Not if she ia the relict of Captain Prosser.” 

“TI hain’t no doubt he was a terrible likely 
man, and you do seem to feel your loss uncom- 
mon,” said Mis’ Deacon Wiswell, in a conciliato- 
ry manner. “I hope his niece is a comfort to 
you,” glancing across the room at the bangs and 
red cheeks. 

The widow shook her head with a gentle sigh. 

“ Ann Olive means well, but she is young and 
flighty,” she said. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mis’ Deacon 
Wiswell, in a low tone of intense interest, draw- 
ing her chair nearer to the widow’s. “They do 
say that Obed Welcome is a-tryin’ to keep com- 
pany with her. I don’t say but what Obed is a 
likely young man; he parts his hair in the mid- 
dle, and scents himself up beautiful, and appears 
as genteel as if he was a school-master; but he 
did use to put buttons in the contribution-box 
when he was a boy, and his grandfather’s half- 
sister eloped with a tin peddler, and the tin ped- 
dler got taken up for cheatin’, So he hain’t what 
you could call good blood.” 

“He doesn’t follow the sea. I think a great 
deal of Ann Olive, and I never could be willing 
that she should marry anybody but a sailor. I 
suppose I'm set, and [ know I’m aristocratic, but 
I do want to see Ann Olive a first mate’s or a 
captain’s wife.” 

“Sailors ain’t so very apt to be godly given, 
and it must be kind of lonesome to have your 
husband always away to sea, and they’re terri- 
ble apt to get drownded, and don’t always leave 
their wives well off. But the Welcomes go to 
the other meetin’, and I don’t never feel sure 
that I get my full weight of sugar; and they’re 
so stuck up that it seems a Christian duty, as you 
might say, to take ’em down a peg. SoI do hope 
you won’t let her have anything to say to Obed.” 

“T shall never give my consent to her marryin’ 
Obed; but I'm a poor widow, too heart-broken 
and crushed to have much influence over any- 
body. If her uncle was only alive—” 

“ Mis’ Prosser, I do hope you’re resigned. 
Mebbe you'd better get the minister to pray with 
you if you ain’t. Mr. Sherborn is terrible gifted 
in prayer.” . 

“Oh, I am! I am !—that is, I hope I am,” said 
the widow, hastily. 

And then she arose and hurried over to the 
sofa where Ann Olive sat; for Obed Welcome, 
although he went to “the other meetin’,” had 
come to the donation party, sacrificing a bag of 
his father’s best flour and a box of raisins to 
the felicity of spending the evening with his be- 
loved. And, after all that, the cruel widow guard- 
ed her dragon-wisé, so that he could not get near 
enough to speak to her, and tucked her under her 
arm and whisked her off home, refusing all es- 
cort, at half past nine o’clock. 

And Obed heaped maledictions upon the cruel 
fate that had made him a clerk in a grocery 
store instead of “a sailor bold,” and walked 
home under the starlight revolving in his troubled 
mind plans to outwit the widow, and win and wear 
his Ann Olive. 





There was an imposing monument in the cem- 
etery, with this inscription : 
“Erectep To THE Memory or Caprain Davip 
Prosser BY HIS INCONSOLABLE W1pow. 
“We would not call thee back from Heaven.” 


The widow spent much of her time planting 
and tending flowers and shrubs around the mon- 
ument, and keeping the turf that surrounded it 
fresh and green. 

On a cold, gray November twilight she was en- 
gaged in picking up the withered leaves that had 
fallen upon the grass there, when she suddenly 
saw the figure of aman coming through the cem- 
etery gateway, and advancing toward her. 

The cemetery was on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and visitors to it were rare. The widow 
wondered what his business might be. When 
she discovered that he wore a sailor’s garb, her 
heart began to beat quickly. As she confided to 
her faithful servant Barbara that night, she had, 
at that moment, a presentiment of what was 
coming, 

She leaned against the monument for support ; 
she put her finger upon the inscription, “We 
would not call thee back from heaven,” as if 
that ought to have its effect upon the mind of 
any well-disposed ghost. 

But the figure still advanced, and taking off 
his sailor cap, revealed a black, curly head, a sun- 
burned face, and a great deal of jet black curl- 
ing mustache. A young man, and the late Cap- 
tain Prosser was sixty; a very dark man, and the 
late captain was fair, 

The widow drew a long breath and stood up- 
right, although, as she afterward explained to 
Barbara, the “ presentiment” did not for a mo- 
ment leave her. 

“TI beg your pardon, madam, for intruding 
upon you, especially while you are engaged in so 
sacred a duty,” he said, with great politeness, 
“but I have a communication to make to you 
which may prove to be of great importance.” 

The widow invited him to her house, leading 
the way with a weak and faltering step, instead 
of her usual brisk and alert one. 

She ushered the sailor into the sitting-room, 
where Ann Olive sat, in a melancholy frame of 
mind, embroidering sunflowers and cat-tails on 
crash towelling—for the esthetic had travelled 
even as far as Northport—and thinking of Obed 
Welcome. With so many polite bows and com- 
plimentary phrases that Barbara, who was peep- 
ing and listening at the slightly opened door, con- 
fided to Uriah Peaseley that he was “ ayther Ould 
Nick himself or a Frinchman.” He seated him- 
self beside the fire, and while the widow had 
her face turned toward the window, in an ef- 
fort to regain her composure, he managed to 
whisper an aside to Ann Olive, “I am not what 
I seem !” 

Obed belonged to the Shakspeare Club in the 
village, and Ann Olive had heard him recite that 
in the hoarse and growling accents which were 
supposed to be natural to Shakspeare’s heroes. 
The whisper was different from the growl, but 
still Ann Olive knew that the sailor was Obed. 
She knew, too, that he had adopted the sailor’s 
disguise for the purpose of getting into her aunt’s 
good graces, and she gave expression to her de- 
light by hugging the ancient bob-tailed tabby, 
that was napping beside her, so forcibly that she 
uttered an ear-splitting me-ow. 

“There! there!” exclaimed the widow, turning 
around, more agitated than before. “I should 
know now that something was going to hap- 
pen, if I hadn’t known it before. That cat’s 
ery always means something. I never knew it 
to fail.” 

The sailor concealed a grin, and Ann Olive sat 
wickedly silent. 

“We sailors knock about the world a good 
deal, and hear of a good many strange things,” 
remarked the sailor, in an easy, off-hand manner, 
and in a kind of falsetto voice which caused Ann 
Olive to be divided between mirth and admira- 
tion. But the widow noticed neither the manner 
nor the voice. She was pale with expectancy. “I 
met an old shipmate over at Northport Harbor 
the other day, and he told me—I don’t want to 
raise any false hopes, and it may be only a rumor 
—but he said that the Sunbeam had been heard 
from !” 

The widow uttered a cry, and sank into her 
chair with her hands clasped, as if in supplica- 
tion. 

“She was wrecked, but the captain and several 
of the crew were picked up and carried to Aus- 
tralia, and it is thought are now on their way 
home.” 

“The saints be good till us!” cried Barbara’s 
voice, “ Indade it’s the ould Nick himself that’s 
afther bringin’ such news as that! Sure and 
can’t himself shtay dhrownded, the like iv anny 
ither corups, and lave thim in pace that’s been 
kilt wid his impidence—the owdacious ould ras- 
kill!” 

“Barbara! Barbara!” said her mistress, re- 
provingly; but she wept, and wrung her hands 
despairingly, and at last tottered out of the room, 
half fainting, and supported by Barbara’s faithful 
arm. 

This astonishing reception of his news filled 
the sailor with dismay, especially as, the instant 
that her aunt was out of hearing, his lady-love 
turned fiercely upon him. 

“A pretty mess you have made of it, haven’t 
you?” she said. “I hope to goodness it isn’t 
true.” 

“Tam afraid it is,” said the sailor, mournfully. 
“T did hear so, and I thought it would be a cap- 
ital opportunity for me to get into her good graces. 
I thought she would be delighted. I was only 
afraid she would die of joy. She seemed so in- 
consolable !” 

“Tnconsolable fiddlestick! She was a widow, 
and she wanted to do it well. - It is her way to 
do things well. And she hates men, and didn’t 
want another one to ask her to marry. He was 





a horrid old wretch, my uncle; used to beat her 
black and blue, and keep her in terror of her life. 
Oh, horrors! I do hope it isn’t true. You had 
better get out of the way as quick as you can; 
she won’t want to see you again.” 

“She said she wanted you to marry a sailor,” 
said the young man, dejectedly. 

“Only because there would be a chance of his 
getting drowned. And she’ll never let me marry 
you, that is certain. If you didn’t know any bet- 
ter than to bring such news here, you might have 
asked somebody who did. Now you had better 
go and take off those fixings, that make you look 
perfectly horrid, and never come here any more.” 
And Ann Olive flounced out of the room, with 
signs of approaching hysterics, and the sailor 
slunk out, miserable and dejected beyond expres- 
sion. But as he meditated, a ray of hope light- 
ened his gloom. The sailor’s loss might be Obed 
Welcome’s gain. 

On the next day and on several days thereafter 
Obed was missed from his accustomed place in the 
store. He had gone to Northport Harbor, and 
afterward to Boston, “on business.”” The nature 
of that business was only revealed when, a week 
after his appearance there in the disguise of a 
sailor, he boldly called at the widow Prosser’s. 

The widow had shut herself up on the plea of 
illness, denying herself to all visitors, but it was 
absolutely necessary that she should play propri- 
ety since Obed Welcome had had the audacity to 
call on Ann Olive. 

Obed plunged at once into the matter at hand. 

“T suppose you heard that about the Sun- 
beam?” he said. “There was a sailor round 
here telling about it. I made inquiries in Bos- 
ton, and—and—and I’m sorry to tell you” (that 
stuck in honest Obed’s throat, but he remember- 
ed that all was fair in love and war, and forced 
it out)}-—“I’m sorry to tell you, but it isn’t the 
Sunbeam that Captain Prosser sailed in. It’s an- 
other vessel altogether—sailed from Baltimore. 
And she hadn’t been out but about twenty-eight 
days, so I don’t know how they ever came to 
think ’twas the old Sunbeam.” 

The widow Prosser arose to leave the room, 
too much agitated to stay. But on the threshold 
she turned. 

“T never had any personal objection to you, 
Obed,” she said. “I’ve always found you a par- 
ticularly agreeable young man. And there are 
some uncomfortable things about marryin’ a sail- 
or. So if Ann Olive has a mind to marry you, I 
don’t know but I’m willin’.” 

After that the widow Prosser went on being a 
widow without interruptions, and even more thor- 
oughly than before. 











THE LANGUAGE OF UMBRELLAS. 


i wy is a language of umbrellas, as of flow- 

ers. For instance, place your umbrella in a 
rack, and it will indicate that it is about to change 
owners. To open it quickly in the street means 
that somebody’s eye is going to be put out; to 
shut it, that a hat or two is going to be knocked 
off. An umbrella carried over a woman, the man 
getting nothing but the drippings of the rain, 
signifies courtship; when the man has the um- 
brella, and the woman the drippings, it indicates 
marriage. To push your umbrella into a person, 
and then open it, means, “I dislike you.” To 
swing your umbrella over your head signifies, “ I 
am making a nuisance of myself.” To trail your 
umbrella along the foot-path means that the man 
behind you is thirsting for your blood. To carry 
it at right angles under your arm signifies that 
an eye is to be lost by the man who follows you. 
To open an umbrella quickly, it is said, will 
frighten a mad bull. To put a cotton umbrella 
by the side of a nice silk one signifies, “ Ex- 
change is no robbery.” To purchase an umbrel- 
la means, “I am not smart, but honest.” To 
lend an umbrella indicates, “I am a fool.” To 
return an umbrella means—never mind what it 
mear.s; nobody ever does that. To turn an um- 
brella in a gust of wind presages profanity. To 
carry your umbrella in a case signifies that it is 
a shabby one. To carry an open umbrella just 
high enough to tear out men’s eyes and knock 
off men’s hats signifies, ‘I am a-woman.” To 
press an umbrella on your friend, saying, “ Oh, do 
take it; I would much rather you would than 
not,” signifies lying. To give a friend half your 
umbrella means that both of you will get wet. 
To carry it from home in the morning means, 
“Tt will clear off.” 











WASTE OF VITALITY. 
A THOUGHT OR TWO FOR MIDDLE-AGED 
LADIES. 


“F we come to reflect upon it, in middle age we 
find that the one great cause of departure 
from the ideal in real life is our liability to take 
cold. Almost all our pleasures are bound up 
with this probability, for when we have taken 
cold we are far too stupid either to give or enjoy 
pleasure. And there is no philosophy connected 
with colds. Serious illnesses are full of instruc- 
tion and resignation, but who thinks of being 
resigned to a cold, or of making a profitable use 
of it? 

“Chilly” is a word that of late years has come 
to be a frequent and pitiably significant one on 
the lips of the middle-aged. They have a terror 
of the frost and snow which they once enjoyed 
so keenly, and they really suffer much more than 
they will allow themselves to confess. 

The most invigorating and inspiriting of all 
climates is 64°, but if the glass fall to 50°, chilly 
people are miserable; they feel draughts every- 
where, especially on the face, and very likely the 
first symptoms of a neuralgic attack. At 40°— 
which must have been the in-door winter tem- 
perature of our forefathers—they become irrita- 
ble and shivery, and lose all energy. If the tem- 
perature fall below 30°, they “take cold,” and 





exhibit all the mental inertia and many of the 
physical symptoms of influenza, which neverthe- 
less has not attacked them. 

t us at once admit a truth: the young and 
robust despise the chilly for their chilliness, for 
there is such a thing as physical pride, and a 
very unpleasant thing it is in families. These 
physical Pharisees are always recommending the 
“roughing” and “hardening” process, and they 
would gladly revive for the poor invalid the cold 
water torture of the past. 

Without being conscious of it, they are cruel. 
Chilly people are not made better by the unsym- 
pathetic remarks of those of quicker blood. There 
is no good in assuring them that the cold is 
healthy and seasonable. They feel keenly the 
half-joking imputation of “cosseting,” though 
perhaps they are too inert and miserable to defend 
themselves. 

Strong walking exercise is the remedy always 
proposed. Many can not take it. Others make 
a laudable effort to follow the prescription, and 
perhaps during it feel a glow of warmth to which 
in the house—though the house is thoroughly 
warmed—they are strangers. But half an hour 
after their return home the tide of life has re- 
ceded again, and they are as chilly and nervous 
as before. 

Nevertheless, they have passed through an ex- 
perience which, if they would consider it, indi- 
cates their relief, if not their cure. While out-of- 
doors they thought it necessary to cover their feet 
with warm hosiery and thick boots, the head with 
a bonnet and veil, their hands with gloves and a 
fur muff, their body with some fur or wadded gar- 
ment half an inch thick. In short, when they 
went out they imitated Nature, and protected 
themselves as she does animals. 

But just as soon as they return home they un- 
cover their head and hands, replace the warm, 
heavy ciothing of the feet with some of a more 
elegant but far colder quality, and take off alto- 
gether the thick warm garments worn out-of- 
doors. A bear that should follow the same 
course when it went home to its snug subter- 
ranean den would naturally enough die of some 
pulmonary disease, Nations which are subjected 
to long and severe winters have learned the more 
natural and excellent way. The Laplander keeps 
on his fur, the Russian his wadded garment, the 
Tartar his sheep-skin, the Shetlander goes about 
his house in his wadmal. It is only in our high 
state of civilization that men and women divest 
themselves of half their clothing with the ther- 
mometer below zero, and then run to the fire to 
warm their freezing hands and feet. 

If warm clothing protects us out of the house, 
it will do the same in the house; and it is no 
more “coddling,” and much more sensible and 
satisfactory, than cowering over a grate. Under 
the head-dress a silk skull-cap is a most effective 
protection against draughts, and would prevent 
many an attack of neuralgia. <A silk or wash- 
leather vest will keep the body at a more equable 
temperature than the best fire. A shawl to most 
middle-aged ladies is a graceful toilette adjunct 
even in the house, and it is capable of retaining 
as well as of imparting much warmth. When 
very chilly after removal of outside wraps, or 
from any other cause, try a wadded dressing- 
gown over the usual clothing. In five minutes 
the added comfort will be recognized. 

The secret is, then, to keep the body at its pro- 
per temperature in the house by the adoption of 
sufficient warm clothing, instead of trusting to ar- 
tificially heated atmosphere. No one will be more 
liable to take cold out of the house because she 
has been warm in the house. There is no more 
sense in shivering in-doors in order to prepare 
the body to endure the out-door climate than 
there would be in sleeping with too few blankets 
for fear of increasing the sense of cold when out 
of bed. 

A stuffy room, with air constantly heated to 
75°, is the most efficacious invention ever devised 
for ruining health. But it is equally true that 
habitual warmth is the very best preserver of 
constitutional strength in middle and old age; 
and undoubtedly this is best maintained by a 
temperature of 68° and plenty of clothing. 

A very important aid to warmth is a proper diet. 
Many women who suffer continually from a sense 
of chill, below the tide of healthy life, have yet 
constantly at hand an abundance of nourishing 
food. But they eat one day at one hour, the next 
at another; they don’t care what they eat, and 
take anything a flippant-minded cook chooses to 
send them; they wait for some one, when them- 
selves hungry, out of mere domestic courtesy; 
and when their husbands are from home they 
take tea and biscuits because it is not worth while 
giving servants the trouble of cooking for them 
alone. In all these and many similar ways vital- 
ity is continually lost, and with every loss of vi- 
tality there is a corresponding access of slow, 
chilly, shivering inertia. 

It is a great mistake that women are taught 
from childhood that it is meritorious in their sex 
to conceal their own wants, and to postpone their 
own convenience to that of fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands, and even servants, For in the end they 
break down, and are left in a state of ill health 
in which all the wheels of life run slow. The 
trouble, in a sentence, is that women have no wives 
—no one to remind them when they are in a 
draught, or come in with wet feet, no one to get 
them a warm drink when chilly, and ward off the 
little ills (which soon become great ones) by lov- 
ing, thoughtful, constant care and attention. 

All women know how hard it is to live the 
usual life of work and amusement in a physical 
condition of far below the requisite strength. 
Nothing induces this condition like chronic chill. 
In it no vitality can be gained, and very much 
may be continually lost. Therefore every plan 
should be tried which promises to raise the tem- 
perature to a healthy standard. Try the effect 
of a room heated to 68°, and plenty of warm, 
constantly warm, clothing. 
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Fans.--Figs. 1-5. 

Tue fan Fig. 1 has ebony sticks 
with silver ornamentation. The 
black satin covering is embroid- 
ered in chain stitch with silver 
thread and black floss silk in the 
design given by Fig. 30, Supple- 
ment. 

The ivory frame of the fan Fig. 
2 is painted and gilded. The 
white satin covering is embroid- 
ered with white floss silk and 
gold bullion in the manner seen 
in Fig. 5, page 804, which gives 
part of the embroidery, showing 
the stitches and the way in which 
the bullion is employed. The 
full design is given in Fig. 29, 
Supplement. The fan is edged 
with a fringe of white marabout 
feathers, and completed by white 


Fig. 4.—CorsaGE 
Bovavuet. 


silk cord and a silk and bullion 
tassel, 

The fan Fig. 3 has open-work 
gilt sticks and a black satin cov- 
ering, which is embroidered with 
a spray of roses and leaves in 
their natural colors. The top 
of the fan is bordered with gold- 
lace, which projects half an inch 
beyond the edge. A black and 
gold cord with tassel is attached 
to it. 

The sticks of the fan Fig. 4 
are of gilded ebony. The old 
gold satin covering is trimmed 
with a black feather border, 
which is beaded with gold beads. 





PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
TAPESTRY-PAINTING. 
HE art of tapestry-painting 
is no new work, but has 
lately been revived with great 
success. Amongst ladies, with 
whom all kinds of art-work are 
the prevailing fashion, it is fast 
superseding the tapestry-work 
on frames, on which so many 
leisure hours were at one time 
spent. The rapidity and facility 
with which it can be accomplish- 
ed is one among its several re- 
commendations. While no one 
can for an instant hope to rival 
with tapestry-painting the splen- 
did pieces executed in the looms 
of the Gobelin or the Beauvais 
manufactories, still excellent im- 
itations can be produced; and 
while the price of the latter de- 
bars the generality of persons 
from enjoying its beauty in their 
homes, the former brings the 
possibility of adorning their 
walls with picturesque panels 
within the reach of many. 
Liquid colors are prepared 
specially for the canvas; they 
are, in fact, dyes that when ap- 
plied sink into the material, by 
which means a durable coloring 
is obtained. As they do not 
differ greatly from the ordinary 
water-colors known by the same 
names, the amateur has not the 
difficulty to contend with that 
will of necessity be found in 
first attempting the decoration 
of pottery. Though both kinds 
of painting possess their several 
advantages, tapestry, without 
doubt, ig the easier to accom- 
plish, and the artist has only 
himself to depend on. He can 
balance his colors, harmonize 
his tones, and neutralize his ef- 
fucts of light and shade until a 
sutisfactory result is attained ; 
in china-painting, on the con- 
trary, his work is, for a time at 
least, at the mercy of the man 
who manages the kiln, the per. 
fection to which it is subsequent- 
ly brought being due to the firing 
it undergoes, Such drawbacks, 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Sammy Fan wrth Fig. 2.—Waurre Satiy Fan with Gotp ‘Fig. 8.—Bracx Satin Fan 
Cain Srirce EmBprowery. 
For design see Supplement, 


Emprowery.—[See Fig. 5, Page 804.] 
For design see Supplement, 
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Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy rrom 
7 ro 12 Years otp.—Ccr Part- 
TERN, No. 3181; Price 20 Cents, 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Cuevior anp Vetvet Dress.—Bacx. 


[For Front, see Fig. 2, Page 813.]—Cur 
Pattern, No. 3160: Basque, 20 Cents. 


(For pattern and description see Supplemen 
No, II., Figs. 11-23.) sae 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 
12 ro 17 Years ovp.—Cor Part- 
TERN, No. 3162: Basque anp 
Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 

For description see Supplement. 





though unavoidable, render 
china-painting a risky and 
oftentimes disappointing pur- 
suit. 

From a list of about thirty 
colors the artist will do well 
to choose a dozen or s0, 
which will be found amply 
sufficient for a commence- 
ment. To lessen any diffi- 
culty in selecting the most 
useful, we may mention the 
following: cobalt, Prussian 
blue, turquoise blue, végétal 
green, Hooker’s green, crim- 
son lake, vermilion, light 
chrome, cadmium, raw sien- 
na, sepia, and black. As 
canvas of several qualities is 
to be procured, the artist 
must first decide as to the 
kind of work he intends to 


Fig. 5.—Corsace Bouquet. 


produce. A rough canvas is 
suitable for large showy pieces, 
and beautiful effects are secured 
by its appropriate use, but it is 
difficult to cover. The finer 
kinds are useful when it is im- 
portant that delicate outlines 
should be perfectly executed, as 
they afford the necessary smooth- 
ness of surface; but a medium 
texture is, without doubt, the 
easiest for an amateur in his 
first attempts at tapestry-paint- 
ing. In color the canvas also 
varies, the finest being a soft 
buff shade, while the rough plait- 
ed sorts assume a brownish tint. 
The width of the material allows 
of its being used without joining 
for curtains and wall-hangings. 
It requires stretching in the same 
manner as canvas for oil-paint- 
ing, but that can be done at the 
artists’-color-man’s where it is 
obtained. An embroidery frame 
will satisfactorily take the place 
of the stretcher if preferred, in 
which case the canvas is tacked 
across from side to side with 
strong thread or twine. Hog’s- 
hair brushes are employed, with 
sable for finishing ; round hog’s- 
hair tools, flat at the end, are 
sold for working in the back- 
ground and drapery. Several 
brushes should be at hand, for 
if the artist has constantly to 
wait while he cleanses his brush- 
es, it not only greatly retards the 
work, but causes him to consider 
the process of tapestry-painting 
far more tedious than it is in 
reality. 

The design is first sketched in 
with charcoal, and should be en- 
tirely completed before the paint- 
ing is commenced; any super- 
fluous charcoal is dusted off, and 
the sketch is outlined with col- 
ors to preserve it. Soft shades 
of the colors to be used in repre- 
senting the various objects should 
be used, such as green for the 
trees, so that they may be easily 
merged into the after-painting. 
When a decided outline is re- 
quired—and it is often an im- 
provement to decorative work— 
brown is most useful; but it is 
well to leave outlining for the 
finishing process, as it is apt to 
get blurred and uneven during 
the working. 

Tapestry-painting may be re- 
garded much in the same light 
as water-color drawing: the lights 
are left clear, no white being 
used; one color is softened into 
another, and in such blending of 
shades consists the great charm 
of the painting. All tints dry 
lighter than when first washed 
in; two and sometimes three 
washes are necessary before the 
requisite depth of tint is obtain- 
ed; allowance must therefore be 
made for the absorption of the 
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canvas in preparing a shade. The 
best plan is to mix, in cups or sau- 
cers, different strengths of the col- 
ors for the several washes. Darker 
shades should be put on first, so 
that the lighter may be blended 
into them, If the light colors are 
washed in first, the dark shades 
run into them, and may probably 
spread too far, and when such is 
the case there is no chance of com- 
plete alteration. Being dyes, the 
colors can not be removed; the 
work must in consequence be pro- 
ceeded with carefully. A tint, if 
not allowed to dry, may be partially 
lightened by washing out with plen- 
ty of water; but it can not be en- 
tirely eradicated. Sufficient color 
should be mixed at once for an en- 
tire wash. If a portion is com- 
menced, and the worker has to 
leave off to mix more, he will find 
that a hard line is left on the can- 
vas by the abrupt interruption, 
which there will be some difficulty 
in getting rid of. Especially with 
the sky is this precaution impor- 
tant. Several hues should be mixed 
before commencing to lay on, that 
each may be blended into the other 
as occasion demands, 

Cobalt is good as a first wash, 
while pink madder, or carmine, with 
cobalt or French ultramarine, will 
produce soft gray for the light 
fleecy clouds that fleck the summer 
heavens. The warm hues that tint 
the horizon may be produced with 
jink madder, chrome, and cadmi- 
um; the sea green, with cobalt and 
chrome greatly diluted. Above all, 
there should be no hardness, no 
harsh contrasts. The true repre- 
sentation of even the simplest sun- 
set is no easy task; but when the 
summer sun descends behind clouds 
of brilliant orange, fiery crimson, 
and rich purple, that shade through 
infinite gradations of color to lose 
themselves in the vast expanse of 
cool, pearly blue-green, the greatest 
master the, world has ever known 
would surely have declared the task 
of truly depicting the scene in all its 
wealth and loveliness to be beyond 
his highest powers. No pigments 
are brilliant enough, none pure 
enough, with which to portray one 
such sunset as we may see day after 
day unfolded before us. The green 
for leaves of trees is formed by 
mixtures of blue and yellow. Prus- 
sian blue is a useful color, and with 
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intensity of the darker parts of 
the foliage to appear more real. 
Browns are formed by mixing pur- 
ple with green, orange with purple, 
and green with orange. Vandyck 
brown and yellow ochre will do for 
stems of trees, sepia for the dark- 
est shadows on the trunks. Rose- 
pink added to brown will give a 
warm tint that is often required. 
An old ruined wall or portion of a 
castle forms a picturesque object ; 
it serves as a foil to the bright 
tints of foliage and sky, and cools 
the picture if too vivid in coloring. 
Sepia and cobalt make a fine gray ; 
carmine and French ultramarine, or 
pink madder and cobalt, a soft 
pearly gray, useful for assisting the 
blending of colors. The fore- 
ground may have a first wash of 
raw sienna, the several objects be- 
ing afterward made out in grays, 
greens, and browns, In the mid- 
dle distances grayish-greens and 
browns predominate, while the ex- 
treme distances present somewhat 
stronger tones of the sky tints. 
The painting will require to be 
gone over twice, or even oftener, 
until the several parts bear a right 
relation to each other: one may 
need cooling, another strengthen- 
ing, while yet another will be the 
better for some dark strong touch- 
es to give force and solidity On 
these dark touches, put in at the 
last, the reality of the representa- 
tion hinges; they make the stones 
to stand out of the foreground; 
they raise the weeds from the path- 
ways; they cause the rocks to look 
rugged, the tree trunks gnarled and 
old. Still, they should be put in 
with discretion, as much depends 
on the positions they occupy. 

So far landscape painting has 
been chiefly considered, but each 
worker should follow the style in 
which he excels, whether it be land- 
scapes, figures, or flowers. In figure- 
painting the artist will have to de- 
pend chiefly on the draperies for 
his effects of color, and these may 
be of the richest. A few, well 
chosen, will show to greater advan- 
tage than a multiplicity of hues, 
Orange-colored drapery should be 
laid on in the following manner: 
First, a tint of cadmium is washed 
over all; it is allowed to dry, and 
then a wash of carmine is passed 
over it; the shadows should be ear. 


mine modified with sepia. Vermil- 


it and burnt sienna a good green ion is improved in tone by the same 


may be produced. Cadmium may 








+ 





: ; i means; its acknowledged heaviness 
A : ‘ rey . Non Me Oo (new : yervE »_ Rrow ‘io. 3.—Dress ror Girt By : ae, 

also be mixed with it advantageous- Fig. 1.—Ctoar yor Girt. Fig. B pragliwey oe — rr Danes. Faonr. Fig. 8. os ong . vr ear and dullness is brightened up con- 
ly for a rich green. Emerald green rrom 8 to 10 Years [For Bae oe ig. 2, Pog 8 2.} a ut Pat FROM TO ARS siderably by a first wash of yellow; 
: * : ‘ TERN 3160: IQUE, 2 TS LD. ; ies. : , 
is good to mix with other colors, Sees tans, No. $100: Sasque, 20 Canre. For é nee, * its shadows are of lake and sepia, 

. >russis railrat For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, ‘or description see ‘rimson lake, with tints of yellow 
such as Prussian blue, cadmium, Supplement. No. I., Figs, 11-23, Supplement. Urimso 3 % 2 
or burnt sienna, . 


but should be 
used sparingly 
alone. Thebacks 
of leaves are oft- 
en of a light tone 
of color; in these 
instances light 
chrome with blue 
is used. Hook- 
er’s green is val- 
uable when add- 
ed to yellow. 
Raw sienna, in- 
digo, and a lit- 
tle chrome will 
be found suit- 
able for painting 
some trees, An 
olive green is 
made with Prus- 
sian blue and 
raw sienna. 

The mention 


ochre, black, and 
vermilion, is use- 
ful as a drapery ; 
burnt umber, 
black, and ver- 
milion will make 
its deepest shad- 
ows. The chrome 
yellows are brill- 
iant, but not to 
be counted on 
for durability ; 
they are, how 
ever, good for 
vivid touches 
on yellow. Of 
greens mention 
has already been 
made; the shad- 
ows should be 
warmed with 
red, brown, or 
lake, mixed with 


sepia. French 
of how a few ultramarine is 
greens can be shaded with 
found may be 


of some little as- 
sistance to the 
worker, but it 
remains for him 
to determine, 
while mixing on 
his palette, the 
shade he re- 
quires, and the 
proportions of 
the colors he 
employs. For 
example, more 
blue gives a blue- 
green, more yel- 
low a_ yellow- 
green; but ex- 
perience and a 
close imitation 
of nature will 
alone enable him 
to produce such 
tones and hues 
as he sees re- 
vealed —_every- 
where around 
him in woods 
and fields. The 
shadows in the 








Prussian blue, 
bat it is not de- 
sirable to use 
blue in large 
masses; its shad- 
ows may be 
warmed with a 
brownish _ tint 
A negative blue 
is often found 
more  satisfac- 
tory than the 
pure color; a 
mixture of em- 
erald green with 
Prussian blue 
forms a_ good 
compound tint. 
Purples are com 
posed of red 
and blue: lake 
and indigo, or 





carmine and 
French ultrama- 
rine, will pro- 
duce rich dark 
purples, carmine 
and cobalt a 
lighter shade, 





while rose pink 
trees being ren- Fig. 1,—Dress For Girt Fig. 2.—Dress For Girt Fig. 3.—Dress ror Gret rrom 12 To 14 Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rrom 9 To 11 Fig. 5.—Dress ror Grrr and Prussian 
dered in a warm rrom T To 9 YEARS OLD. FRoM 13 To 15 Years OLp. Years ory.—[For pattern and descrip- Years o1p.—[{For pattern and descrip- From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. blue will give 
brown causes For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. tion see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10.] tion see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs, 24-28.) he 


For description see Suppl. 


the depth and 


yet another tint. 
(To BE conTINUED.] 


Fics, 1-5.—CHILDREN’S PARTY» DRESSES, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INDISPENSABLE. 

I oovrin not do without Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in my practice. It is the best medicine I have used in 
twenty-five years. H. J. Weiws, M.D. 

Hendersonville, Tenn. —[(Adv.) 





MILLE. SARAH BERNHARDT. 

To Messrs. W. B. Riker & Son—Gentlemen: I 
like your American Face Powder very much. it 
is so delicate and pure, and makes the skin to look 
so beautiful. Permit me to congratulate you on 
your great success. Very sincerely, 
—[Ade.] Saran Brernwarpt. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effeet on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. —[ Adv. } 





POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER 


Prodnces a Soft and Beautiful Skin. A single trial will 
prove its merit. Druggists sell it.—{Adv.] 





C0. GUNTHERS SONS. 


Seal Skin Sacques and Cloak: 
Fur-Lined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Mus, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocta 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments, 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Nen- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years, Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C. Hall & Co., 

86 Leonard Street, N. ¥. 
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Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
75 cents the box. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de ia Faculté de Paris, 
27, rune Rambuteau, Paria. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD? 
FRONT END. , $00, Ai 






WASTE SEWING SILKE...... +: aenee- BO, Per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILE....40c. per oz. 


Samples of Knitting Silk and a beg hlet 
giving lkules and Designs for Knitting ngs, 
ittens, Money Purses, Babies’ Caps and Boots, 


Laces, 
etc., will be sent to any address on receiptof Six Cents. 
Postage stam ps received as money. 


THE ERAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a. 


NEW. YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles borght with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 





OUR ¢ QNES Ao THE cERY 
ume ae a NUR ‘ 





ha weer LLY Tw 
FOR LITTLE PROPLE IN 
Pesos. THE WORLD. BOSTON AND 


CO. Boston. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
564 Weet 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
Orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 





A LOW, SON, & HAYDON' 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 3 LB. BARS, 





OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the Moser of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are fioating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may eacape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tina, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, ENG. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


Holiday, Wedding, or Birthday Present. 
AUTOMATIC PERFUME FOUNTAIN. 


Complete in itself. 


No attachments required. 
Will play at any time by 
simply reversing the globes. 
The contents are used over 
and over again. 

Itis an exquisite ornament 
for Parlor or Chamber, as it 
is elegantly finished in silver 
plate, with delicate trace 
and brilliant polish, whic 
the miniature engraving 
fails to portray. 


In its apparent absence of 
motive power, is a philo- 
sophical problem that ex- 
cites interest and surprise. 


Especially adapted for use 
with perfumed water for the 
boudoir, or with disinfect- 
ants for the sick-room. 


Price Complete, $8. 
Every Fountain Warranted. 
Address for orders or circulars, 

JAS. W. TUFTS, 33 to 45 Bowker St., Boston, Mass. 


Who are COLLECTING 

and colored Picture Cards GOLD 

for their Albums. I have 
20,000 of the most beautiful French and American to 
be found in the world. Notwo alike. 10 for 2% cts.; 
20 for 40 cts. ; 40 for 70 cts. Also a plainer kind, very 
nice, however, 60 for 50 cts, But the above is found 
to give best satisfaction to real artists, and is the kind 
selected by young men in cities to present their lady 
friends. Delivered to any part of the U. S. on receipt 


“— 

raves’ Patent Target 

Shoots 200 yards. No for BOYS 
better birthday or Christ- ad 


mas present. It lasts for years, and is handed down 
to next child easier than a pair of outgrown pants. 
Price, complete for hunting, $1.00, delivered to any 

art of the U.S. for 25 cts. extra. A fine catalogue of 

croll Saws, Roller Skates, Fishing Tackle, Gymna- 
sium 8, &c., &c., sent to any person who writes 
for it These goods can be sent to any part of the 
U. 8. in time for Christmas or birthday presents, 


EDW. M. WRIGHT, 


Box 31, Bremen, Marshall Co., Ind. 








Height to top of basin, 11 1-2 inches. 




















PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 

















for Sewing Machines 


ae - \ 
\ 


‘ \ iN aN 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siz cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds. 


MERRICK THREAD CO,, “new Youn 


CHAMPLIN'S LIQUID PEARL 


Is an essential favorite with 
LIQUID Ladies of the Stage, Opera, 
and Concert Room. La- 
dies of Fashion pronounce it 
PEARL NE PLUS ULTRA. 
Send for testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of 
imitations. CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~—!878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only meeting 
——7 for removing radically and permanently 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. ies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


LOR Bed, 


























if R 
Andrews’ PARo8 Bed. 
Bedding folds out net nae Soak mg -4 


antee . Send ae = 
ralogue. Made only >, ° 
~ ASarews & Gor Chicare Ti. 











ASTHMA Quickly and 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive 


‘CURED 








Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma and Dy 


and all their a i a evils. It does not merely 
rary relief, but isa permanent cure. 
F. a, of ere se & says of it: “ ‘o 
surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made oe ea 3 pn easy. Inow sleep all 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 





rm. 


- PEC 
853 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 











) The unparalleled success of 
this ieee | addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, thongh by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 
wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

(air the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 

of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look 80 observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 

with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 

hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal ry and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 

(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 

ilege of caahenainn. To be had ONLY of MRS, 

©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 

ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


HOPE. DEAF 






















HOP 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the N; D 
Always in pos 


tinctly. We refer to those using 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P.K. PECK & 00., 858 Broadway, New York. 


40 Large Chromo Cards, Feathers, Hands with Name, 
10c., postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








Detected. 


or on ng 4 ten Sc. stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER 





T LAST=—A LOVELY COMPLEXION, ADIES using RICKSCCKER’S 
FACE POWDER have no fear of L 


close scrutiny. It can not be 


Harmless as Water. Conceals Blemishes. Wears the best, and 
has most natural effect. Its immense sale, both here and in Europe, attest 


its wondertul superiority over all. The Most Effective, yet Modestly In- 
visible Powder made. White, Pink, or Blonde, 2ic. Wood box. Druggists, 


rr Ensist on the Genuine, 
Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York, 











ASTORIA 


Old Dr, Pitcher’s remedy for 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS 


Unequalled for their efficacy, absolute purity, and 
harmlessness. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, #1 Box. 

Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box. 


Celebrated Indelible Lip and Face Rou 
$1, $1 50 per Bottle. ° = 


Applied free of charge. 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
OF MY INVISIBLE FRONT PIECES. 
THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 


Improves most charmingly the appearance of the 
wearer, whether — or old, and for its natural 
looks, convenience, and comfort has simply no equal, 
from $5 to $15. 

All latest styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, at lowest prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 














Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 


Goods seit on approval to any 
part of the U.S. Send for Ilus- 


BUHL & CO. 















“Quaint and happy child songs.”—WN. ¥. Daily 
ribune, 


T 


TUTTI FRUTTI: 
A Book of Child Songs. 


“ An artistic work.”—The N. Y. Graphic. 
Price $1.50. 
THREE CASH PRIZES AGGREGATING 


$100.00 


Will be awarded in March, 1882, for the three best col- 
orings of one or more ey oy in this elegant book. 
Competition strictly limited to amateurs under twenty 
years of age. For further particulars address the pub- 
isher. The following eminent artiste have kindly 
consented to act as the jury of award: Joun La Farer, 
Locus C, Tirvany, Evisua Vepper. Copies of the book 
can be ordered through -— bookseller, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, and carefully packed to any address 
on receipt of the price. GEORGE W. HARLAN, 
Publisher, 19 Park Place, New York. 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Our Catalogue sent free on Application to 
8. W. TILTON & 00., Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......cccccessccsseves $4 00 
RPO WEEE oss. ccc cteccgpcccceecsts 4 00 
TARPS BAZAR oicccscccccisctecivcicotses 4 00 
The THREE above publications.............+++ 10 00 
Any TWO above named...........006+ soeeees 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................- 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . hae 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE § **********"""* 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)..........csceccsecee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrge & Brorurss, 





aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Niue Cents. 


_—- 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
} THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
TAR Me | 7s BERS, 
| 238 N. Second St, Philadelphia, 
RIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 
P. Charades, Tableaux, &c. 











of Plays, P i » 
Can be had free, by sending vour address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 
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Grand, Allen, aud Orchard Sts. 


LADIES SHOES 
FOR THE SEASON. 


THE FOLLOWING LINES WARRANTED: 


NEW PAIRS GIVEN 


WHEN THEY RIP OR TEAR, 


NO ODDS OR ENDS, 


BUT ALL REGULAR GOODS, 


LADIES’ PEDBLE GOAT WALKING BOOT, $2, $2 50. 


LADIES’ KID WALKING BOOT, MADE ON THE 


COMMON SENSE LAST, 


OR SPANISH ARCHED wD LAT, $2, $250, UP. 
GENUINE HAND-SEWED ED PEBBL E ) \$3. 75 

GOAT BOOT ...ccccccrcccccccccoes 

HANDSOME STR AIGHTT GOAT BOOT, $3 50, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT FRENCH K'D BOOTS, 
ALL SHAPES AND STYLES, AT $8 50, $4 50, $5, $6. 


MISSES’ SCHOOL SHOES, 
SIZES 11 TO 2, $1 25, $1 75, $2, UP. 
Children’s Walking Boots, 
SIZES 7 TO 10%, AT $1, $1 25, $1 50, UP. 


CHILDREN’S SPRING HEEL SHOES, 
88c., $1, $1 10, $1 25. 


FINE ASSORTMENT 


GENTS’ SLIPPERS, $1, $1 25, $1 50, $2, UP. 





WE HAVE LOWER-PRICED SHOES and BOOTS, 
BUT WE NEITHER RECOMMEND NOR WAR- 
RANT THEM. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard St. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., near 5TH AVE. 








ELEGANT NOVELTIES FOR WINTER WEAR IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF UNTRIMMED HATS 
AND BONNETS IN 
FUR FELT, BEAVER, PLUSH, AND SEAL, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN RIBBONS, 
PLUSHES, VELVETS, and SA'TINS. 
NEW DESIGNS IN DRESS AND CLOAK 
‘NS RAMMINGS, AT MODERATE PRICES. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF MADE-UP LACE 
GOODS AT ONE-HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES, 
WOOLS, FANCY GOODS, &c., &., AT A 
LARGE REDUCTION FROM REGULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG | NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS, 





NEAR 5TH AVE. 


LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 

Novelties in Real Duchesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs. Irish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 





Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 





Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 0 
DOMESTICS.Q CO Unpenwear. 
LINENS. O7 O LACES. 


JONES 


x x 





A, _SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
2) 
ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
DO FANCY GOoDs. 
0 «= 





| 
Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 


New York City. | 


JONES 


O Currery. 
Urnostery. oO OCROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. “O _Q” GLASSWARE. 
L ACE CURTAINS. OA _C REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. ~ VioU SEFURN’G Goons. 


~ 36 Distinct De Departments. — 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 

















SHOES. 0 





The season for selling 
Silks at WHOLESALE be- 
ing about at an end, 
JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have transferred their EN- 
TIRE stock of Brocatelle 
and Damasse Silks and Sat- 
ins from the WHOLESALE 
Department to the Retail 
Counters. 

These goods present a 
multitude of elegant de- 
signs, and in order to sell 
them AT ONCE they have 
been marked at ONE HALF 
of the prices at which they 
could be replaced, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 





FRENCIL CLOCKS 


MANTEL SETS. 


Our success in closing out our line of $20 Clocks 
induces us to make a SPECIAL OFFERING of Fine 
French Marble Clocks and Mantel Sets, suitable for 
Holiday Presents, at a discount of 


10 PER CENT. 
FROM REGULAR PRICKS, 
which are marked in plain figures on each article. 
These goods are guaranteed strictly FIRST-CLASS, 
and every Clock is warranted an accurate time-keeper. 


An early call will afford a selection from a very 
full assortment. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO,, 


3 Union Square, New York.’ 











Ww holesale Department, second and third floors. 
—Send 25c. and receive eee Japanese 
Advertising Cards. A. L. DUNLEVEY & 


CARDS. *CO., Importers of Teas, &c. Send for 


Price-List. Agents wanted. 29 and 31 Fulton St., N.Y. 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauvert & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


$777 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 








RUG PATTERNS! cxctiars address with 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 





‘ATS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire Wigs s, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues —e 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 21 Beekman St., 


$72 A WEEE. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Txuz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











STERN BROTHERS, 
LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Holiday Goods 


NOW OPENING. 


Fancy Painted Satin Goods. 


CUSHIONS, TOILET SETS, SCREENS, 
WORK BASKETS. 


Fine Porcelains & Glass Goods. 


PAINTED PLAQUES, VASES, CLOCKS, 
ORNAMENTS, FIGURES. 


BRASS AND LEATHER GOODS, 


CANDELABRAS, CARD STANDS AND 
CASES, ALBUMS, BRASS PLAQUES, 
FANS, AND MIRRORS. 


Dolls of all Kinds. 


UNDRESSED AND DRESSED, RANGING 
FROM 56c. TO $20.00, 


FANCY JEWELRY 


OF ALL KINDS IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 

THESE GOODS BEING SO VARIED IN STYLES 
AND PRICES, IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO GIVE DETAILED 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SAME. CUSTOMERS DESIR- 
ING ANY OF THE ABOVE ARTICLES, BY SENDING 
US THEIR ORDER, AND NAMING ABOUT THE PRICE 
THEY WISH TO PAY, CAN RELY ON RECEIVING THE 
BEST THAT CAN BE FURNISHED FOR THE SUM 
NAMED. 


—_— 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, 36 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





LILIPUTIAW BAZAR for 
Children exclusively, fur- 
nishes complete outfits for 
Boys, Girls, and Babies, all 
ages up to 16 years. Best 
styles, perfect fitting, and 
lowest prices. Special at- 
tention to orders by mail. 
Catalogue free. 


BEST & CO., 
315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
SPECIAL OFFERING 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


CLOAKS, 


WE HAVE JUST PURCHASED A LOT OF IM- 
PORTED SAMPLE CLOAKS WHICH WE OFFER 
50 PER CENT. UNDER MARKET VALUE. WE 
CONFIDENTLY QUOTE THEM AS WORTHY 
YOUR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Underwear 
of every description, ready-made or to order ; 
Dressing Sacques, Morning Wrappers, Tea 
Gowns, Misses’ and Children’s Suits, Sacques, 
Havelocks, Ulsters, &., &e. 


| Broadway and (9th St. 


| $88 A week to Agenta $10 Outfit Free. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Baxozay Sr., N. Y. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 

HARPER'S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Brn- 
son J. Losstne, Author of “* The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ** Field-Book of the War of 1812," &c. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Piate Portraits and over 
1000 Kugravings. 2 vols., Royal Svo, Cloth, $12 00. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Part IL Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 
W. Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c, 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts I. and II, 


IIL. 
PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Wititam M. 
Tayzor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacie, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


lV, 
DE QUINCEY. By Davip Masson. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. The Latest Volume issued in the English Men 
of Letters. 


. 7 
THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samvurt. Apams Drake. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
ILron Gisson. 4to, Lluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$750. Ina Box. 
Vi 
THE LAND OF THE MIONIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paun B. Du 
Cuatuie. With Map and 235 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 
VIL. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881. 832 Pages, 
760 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


VIII. 

THE PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. With an In- 
troduction, and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by 
E. G. Siuner, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in 
the Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. (In Harper’s New Classical Series, edited by 
Henny Drisier, LL.D.) 

1X. 

THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henry P. Jounsron. Il- 
lustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


X. 

CAPAP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Making. re outaining Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Suggestions on Trap- 
pers” Food, &c. With Extended Chapters on the 

‘rapper’s Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 


2 vols., 


Construction of Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Reeipes for the Curing and Tanning 


of Fur Skins, &. By W. Hamivron Gissen, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








A Laodicean. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
trations, 


20 cents. 


With Two Illus- 


The Cruise of the “Ghost.” By W. L. Apen. Iilus- 


trated. Square 16mov, Cloth, $1 00. 
The Comet of a Season. By ‘Tus uy MoCarrny. 20 cts, 
Christowell. By R. D. Brackmore. 20 ceuts. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 
The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuanzes Ginuon. 20 cents, 


A Life’s Atonement. 20 cents, 


By D.C. Murray. 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Peroy Gree. 20 cents, 
Sceptre and Ring. By B.H. Buxton. 20 cents. 
The Cameronians. By Jauns Grant. 20 cents. 


The Private mpenitany. 20 cents. 


6@™ Harver & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2™ Hanven’s Caratrogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


| HARPER & B & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR, 


Price, postage paid, 15c. per Number; 50c. a Year. 





NOW READY. 





Stories by Eminent Authors, Poems and Art Articles, 
Home Decorations, Little Folks’ Friend, Household 
and Cooking Recipes, Fashions for the Winter. 


Special Inducement with this Number. 


Published by 0. JONES, 
175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Cf Extra Fir Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 26 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & & C0., Nassau, N. Y. 


RATIVE ART I DESIGNS FOR 


D**. jooae ry, and Perforated Patterns for sale. 
. LA ANDROUS, Designer, 353 6th Avenue, N. Y. 








E EATTY?°S Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos,$125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, W ashington, N. J. 


$5 to $20 Refstaz tt tome Samples worth $5 ree 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 





DECEMBER 17, 1881. 





A DOLEFUL BALLAD 


OF A COLLAR STUD. 


























The dance begins at half past eight, 
And Charley’s late and in a flutter; 
His toilette must be very swell, 
And quite too all extremely utter; 
His very hurry makes him slow, 
Because he knows he mustn't linger— 
When suddenly his collar stud 
Slips from between his thumb and finger. 
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It must have fallen on the floor; 
He stoops and hunts, but can not find it; 
Perhaps it rolled beneath the bed, 
And hides away secure behind it. 
In vain he ney on hands ahd knees, 
Around each bed-post feeling, peering ; 
The stud is nowhere to be found, 
And half past eight is quickly nearing. 


He searches every inch of floor, 
In every crack and crevice poking; 
The little game of hide-and-seek 
Is now a matter not for joking. 
Tis half past eight—’tis nine o'clock ; 
He can not wait another minute ; 
He rises to the crisis then, 
Exclaiming—happy thought—‘‘I'll pin it!” 


His toilette now is soon complete, 

And to the dance our Charley hurries, 
Alas! his collar’s pinned awry ; 

His face shows traces of his worries ; 
He has suspicions of his hair, 

And dreadful doubts about the parting— 
Forgotten to consult the glass 

la all the flurry of late starting. 
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He finds that all the prettiest girls 
Have been engaged for all the dances; 
Grows hot and red to find himself 
The object of derisive glances. 
The row of wall-flowers round the room— 
Some thin, some fat, and mostly faded— 
No consolation can afford 
To feelings so intensely jaded. 


FACETIZ. 

Tuk other night when Bickles went home, he found 
his wife particularly retrospective. She talked of the 
past with a tear, and looked to the future with a sigh. 

“Oh, by-the-way,” said Bickles, as he sat on the 
side of the bed pulling off his boots, “I saw a gentle- 
man to-day who would give five thousand dollars to 
see you,” 

“Who was he? Does he live in Little Bridge 2?” 

“T don’t know his name.” 

“Tl warrant that it was Oliver Gregg.” 
“ No.” 

“Then he must be George Weatherton.” 

“Guess again. I might know his name if I were to 
hear it.” 

“Oh, I do wish I knew,” said the lady, exhibiting 
excitement. ‘ Was it Oscar Peoples ?” 

“Guess again. I remember his name now.” 

“ Harvey Glenkins ?” 

“No; his name was Lucis Wentwig.” 

“T don’t know a man by that name. Why should 
he give five thousand dollars to see me ?” 

“ Because he’s blind.” 

enapegrtnmmncneee 

When Mrs. B—— started for Paris she said to her old 
aunt, a practical lady: “I shall bring you back a shawl. 
Now what color would you like ?” 

The aunt replied, after reflection, “‘ Black and white, 
my child: your poor uncle is so infirm.” 


But yet, concealing his chagrin Pe 
(For Charley still was of the boldest), 
He put a look of courage on, 
And chose the thinnest and the oldest. 
As gallantly he led her out 
As if she’d been a sweet sixteener 
But when he took her to her seat 
His heart in secret beat serener. 


He took her out to supper too, ‘ 
And gave her wine and cake and ices, 
And sought to pass the time away 
With many commonplace devices. 
Relieved was he when all broke up, 
And one by one the guests i 
And to his chamber he returnec 
As dull and wretched as he started. 

















Iv 18 VERY HARD WORK CLIMBING THE PYRAMIDS 
in Ecyprt. 


AND SO IT IS GETTING OVER THE SIDEWALK OsstRUC- 
TIONS IN New YorK CITY, FOR THAT MATTER. 


But later, sitting in his room, 
In melancholy mood undressing, 
An exclamation passed his lips 
That one would hardly call a blessing: 
And as the cause of all his woes 
Popped innocently from his stocking, 
His language was, I grieve to say, 
Too quite unutterably shocking ! 


If you want to get rich, mount a mule, because when 
you are on a mule you are better off. 


RE PO Sh ES 
A homely young girl has the consolation of knowing 
that if she lives to be forty she will be a pretty old 
girl. ‘ 

A reporter, in describing a railway disaster, says: 
“This unlooked-for accident came upon the commu- 
nity unawares.” ; 

Grorate (four years old, at the tea table), ‘Mamma, 
may I have some sardines ?” 

Mamma. * Wait till I'm ready, Georgie.” 

Groner (surprised). * Why, ma, it’s me as wants ‘em.” 

igetimnnsntiiialapeatnieats 


A Quaker’s advice to his son on his wedding day: 
“When thee went a-courting, J told thee to keep thy 
eyes wide open; now that thee is married, I tell thee 
to keep them half shut.” 

eet 

“A lobster never comes ashore,” says an old fish- 
monger, * without great risk of getting into hot water.” 

anihetialipehidenn 


The other evening a gentleman's button caught hold 
of the fringe on a lady's shawl. 

“Tm attached to you,” said the gentleman, laugh- 
ing, while he was industriously trying to get loose, 

“The attachment is mutual,” was the good-natured 
reply. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL WASHER AND IRONER. 


“I had often heard my wife speak in enthusiastic terms of her beautiful Washer and Ironer. My curi- 


osity was piqued ; I resolved to see her. 
wife. ow 3 
sonal qualities."—Z.xtract from a letter. 


_ Next time she came home with the things I maped out after my 
I now infer that my wife in speaking of her had reference to her professional rath 


er than her per- 





THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


“Dere’s cullid Marfa twiddlin’ on the Missus’ piano agin. 


dat child!” 


Goodness sakes! how my heart beats for 





